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Critics Gallicisms. 
By G. W. DANCY. 






pc R. E. A. Morton has recently revived an old difficulty by 
writing pathetically to the Daily News protesting 
against the use of the detestable word “ curtain-raiser,” 
which has passed into the currency of late, and is now 
written, without even the saving grace of inverted 
commas, as a translation of the French term /eves de 
videau. Mr. Morton’s cry is one appealing to the heart 
of every critic who conscientiously does his best to preserve the 
purity of the language he writes. At first sight, it looks like a stand- 
ing reproach to English journalists that they should have to fall 
back so frequently on French terms to express ideas perfectly 
familiar to English minds, but a careful consideration ‘of the compar- 
atively small number of such phrases will show that this is not the 
case to any humiliating extent. 

Of course, the first excuse is that French is the language of the 
stage (Mr. Morton makes use of the plea) just as English isthe language 
of sport, especially the turf, and Italian the language of opera and of 
music generally. That is only partially true, for while English turf 
talk is borrowed bodily, slang and all, by the French, and Italian is 
still almost exclusively the language of music and the ballet, French 
theatrical terms are far fewer in number and far less universally used 
by us than either English sporting jargon in France or Italian 
ausical words in England. In addition to this, we have a large 
vocabulary of words to represent the common objects and mechan- 
‘ism of the stage wherein no foreign element is apparent, save, of 
course, in the derivative sense which affects the whole of the 
English tongue. The French words left are principally those which 
‘do not present any easily discovered or tolerably elegant equivalents in 
English, and it may be as well to run through some of them again 
with a view of considering how far they are now capable of naturali- 
ation in their present form, and whether some of them cannot be 
fairly translated so as to retain their full meaning without a toe 
-hideous regult. 
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I willstart with three phrases, indicated by Mr. Morton. Mise- 
en-scéne, as he truly says, is more than scenery, and entr’acte is less. 
indefinite than interval, while for ensenble “linguistic jugglery can 
devise no synonym.” With regard to mise-en-scéne, Mr. William 
Archer, in an able article on the same subject written some years ago, 
raises the difficulty that if you represent the Gallicism by an American-. 
ism and speak of “ staging,” you are still in the difficulty that you can- 
not substitute a cognate word for mettewr-en-scene. “ Putting on” is,, 
perhaps, the nearest possible translation. But neither “staging” nor 
“ mounting” is quite so comprehensive, and as it is the shortest and 
neatest way at present known of expressing the idea, I am afraid we 
must make the best of a bad job and retain it. So with entr’acte 
and ensemble. To Anglicise either of them directly would be a barbar-. 
ism, and no English equivalent has yet been found for them from the 
time Theodore Hook made fun of the latter to the present day. 

Then comes succés d’estime. Mr. Archer considers that it- should 
be simply rendered “success of esteem”; succés de scandale, a 
phrase not frequently used, though unfortunately the thing is still 
existent, being represented by “success of scandal.” This not only 
sounds to me exceedingly uncouth ; but moreover fails to convey a 
sufficiently accurate meaning, even though I am not prepared to ac- 
cept Mr. John Coleman’s definition, “a success which enables the 
artist to air his reputation at the expense of the manager’s pocket.” 
Piéce de circonstance is another absolutely untranslatable phrase. 
In three easily intelligible words it conveys a definite idea which, if 
done into English, would render it necessary to walk round and 
round the mulberry bush, after which we should probably find that 
the precise shade of meaning had vanished. I was nearly using 
then an abomination, mwance, absolutely unjustifiable, inasmuch as 
“shade” represents it—well, to a shade. Opera-bouffe, again, is. 
opera-bouffe and not comic opera, and there is no English term that will 
represent the French article. Claque is also a French commodity 
and may well be left to retain its French name. Cowp de thédtre, on 
the other hand, is as well known here as on the other side of the. 

Channel, but the ordinary means of translation utterly fail us here.. 
“ Stage stroke” has far too ludicrous a resemblance to “stage struck” 
to allow of such an alteration. Coup de thédtre must, then, stand. 
Coulisses, a term which has lately become familiar to English 
readers, in a political sense, may pretty generally be rendered 
“behind the scenes,” but many occasions will arise when such a 
phrase must become awkward, if not impossible, and it will be 
necessary to use the shorter and neater Gallicism. 

Ficelle, 1 should certainly object to, as translatable into “ stage- 
trick ” or “dodge.” Abandon, verve, and ¢lan, all three words used 
elsewhere than in connection with the theatre, and therefore in no- 
wise to’ be considered technical terms, are yet not to be rendered 
with a satisfactory amount of exactitude by “dash,” “go,” or “energy,” 
but care should be observed not to use either of these without real 
necessity. Repertoire becomes a miserable affectation with a whole-- 
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some word like repertory to fall back on; tragedienne, comedienne, 
artiste are surely unnecessary when we can write tragedian, 
comedian, and artist. Queue was naturalised amongst us generations 
ago as an article of head-gear. In its theatrical meaning, it is 
thoroughly well understood and takes the placvu of no native word. 
Why, therefore, should it not stand ? Soubrette also has been so long 
with us.as to have a claim on our permanent hospitality. Abigail 
however, an old-fashioned word, may be considered a fairly efficient 
substitute. Another word occurs to me, not French, this time, but 
Italian—scenario. A translation of this might be attempted. “Sketch” 
or “sketch plan” might cover it, but then some word would have to be 
added to give it a theatrical character, and the result becomes 
clumsy at once. What English word can we find to take the place 
of ingénue? There is the creature herself upon the stage. She 
occupies a well recognised position. Her parts are frequently of the 
highest importance and sometimes whole plays are written round 
her. What will you call her and her congeners? Jngénue is an 
awkward word both to English ears and English lips, but at present 
it seems the best we can do. Then there is that charmtng creature 
the jeune premier. “Juvenile lead” may be, as Mr. Archer objects, 
too technical to suit some tastes, but after all jewne premier is every 
whit as technical, the only difference being that the inelegance is 
draped! in a foreign tongue, the very evil we are trying to avoid. 
Premiere again can always be rendered by “first night” or first 
representation. 

Dénouement is another word of doubtful propriety. “ Un- 
ravelling” and “untying” form excellent synonyms, and the 
writer’s meaning can generally be conveyed by some such word as 
“end” or “conclusion.” “Catastrophe,” a word rather diffidently 
suggested by Mr. Archer would, I am afraid in the majority of cases 
convey a false, though absolutely unwarrantable, impression. Of 
réle it may be said that “part” and “character” fill its place to 
admiration ; but then we have to deal with the hybrid thing “ title- 
réle.” Nom-réle is sometimes used, but whether from prejudice or 
custom I do not know, “title part” and “ name part” grate harshly 
on my ear. I will wind up with entrepreneur and impresario, 
words for which I must confess I have a preference over ** manager” 
and “agent,” though the foreign terms are generally used rather in 
connection with opera than the drama. 

But stay ; I must not forget our venerable friends matinée and 
soirée, though I fancy that they will both be generally recognised 
and adopted on the ground of long and faithful service. “ Morning 
performance” will, of course, cover matinée, but what will take the 
place of soirée? It is seldom used, too, with regard to theatrical 
matters, pertaining rather to music and society. The gravest objec- 
tion to it in my eyes is that now, as in the days of Mr. John 
Smauker, it is so generally pronounced “swarry ” boldly and shame- 
‘lessly by people who ought to know better. 

This brings me to the matter of pronunciation. This is and 
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always must be, as in the case of foreign words in general use, 
largely, if not entirely, a matter of fashionable caprice. The spread 
of education will operate, I am inclined to think, against any danger 
of savage mutilation in that way, and, in the long run, the all- 
conquering spirit of compromise will rule. Still, although I do not 
for a moment advocate that the mere acceptance of a word into 
general use should suffice to justify its disguise, possibly a caco- 
phonous and unrecognisable one under our own pronunciation, there 
are one or two words that will present difficulties to our stubborn 
English, tongues. Soirée I absolutely despair of ; “swarry” it has 
been and is, “swarry ” [ am convinced it will be to the end of the 
chapter. Ingénue, with all words requiring the French nasal intona- 
tion, proves awkward to many now, but probably will not for long, 
and at the worst its bold anglicisation would not be very dreadful. 
But as I have said, fashion and compromise will work their will, and 
it is quite impossible to prophesy what the result will be. 

After all, the number of foreign terms which have crept into dra- 
matic criticism and nestled there is creditably small. Compared 
with the systematically alien technology of the sciences and the 
learned professions, the foreign phrases whick are technical terms in 
fact form an absolutely diminutive element in the language of the 
drama. I think I have said enongh to show that most of them 
produce something like a title to permanent retention. At the 
same time, there is an irritating and unworthy tendency on 
the part of some writers to give way to the temptation besetting 
the slovenly and poor of expression to drag in French 
phrases obviously capable of easy transmutation into the native 
vernacular ; but this, I am happy to notice, is less frequent 
than it used to be. With regard to the instances I have given, there 
is another thing to be said. Now-a-days a smattering of French is 
so common, that the moderate and discreet use of these terms is not 
likely to puzzle anyone with the most modest education, and may, 
therefore, be free from the detestable affectation which too often 
formed the motive for interlarding sentences with intrusive and 
offensive Gallicisms. This I say, of course, absolutely without 
prejudice to the necessity of keeping our extremely composite 
language asfree from corruption and foreign invasion as possible, 
though it may be usefully remembered in this connection that the 
pedantry of purity may become not less obnoxious than polyglot 
priggishness, and that the earnest writer, like Moliére, will take his 
goods where he finds them, and justify his theft by the use he makes 
of it. His duty is to express his thought, and if his own language 
will not provide him with an apt instrument, let him go to another 
for it, and so enrich his own ; but let him be sure of the poverty of 
ig native tongue before disgracing it by going a-begging for it. 

One reform I would earnestly advocate, in common, I think, with 
most men possessing a practical knowledge of the subject. It is the 
abolition of the absurd law which puts all foreign words into italics. 
In the old days when sporting writers found it necessary to 
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emphasise their puns in the same way, there may have been a reason 
for it. There is none to-day. If anyone thinks it an unimportant 
matter with regard to the appearance of pzinted matter, let him take 
a page of this article and place it side by side with any other page in 
the migazine and mark the difference—how broken and irregular 
is the one and how smooth and comaly the other. Quotation marks, 
too, if not quite so unsightly, are equally unnecessary to indicate 
imported words. A consideration of some practical weight is the 
deeply rooted hatred in which italics are held by compositors on 
account of the awkwardness of setting them, and also it must be 
added, for your good compositor is also a bit of an artist, because of 
their untidy appearance when printed. 

Indeed, I am sometimes inclined to believe that the conspicuous 
nature of their foreign garb sometimes leads to an exaggerated idea 
of the numerical strength of these friendly aliens. Those which 
are well known to us have done their work well on the whole. 
There is little danger that their really iasignificant numbers will be 
increased. Admit them as they stand to our philological family 
circle and arrange them in native fashion. Protect them from 
abuse, and I do not fear that our language will be seriously injured 
thereby. 


Se 


Poor Yorick ! 


By ARTHUR A. WOOD. 


F the many episodes that Shakespeare introduced in. his 
plays, to elucidate the nicer shades of character in his 
personages, there is not one, perhaps, more subtle and 
pregnant than the incident of the jester’s skull in the 
churchyard scene in Hamlet. That strong dramatic in- 
stinct of contrast, which no writer has in so marked a 

dueees, that brings together, quite naturally and in due sequence, 
the real and the assumed madness of Lear and Edgar, or the 
passionate daring of Cassius and the steady bravery of Brutus, is 
never more forcibly indicated than in the colloquy between the 
speculative and visionary Prince of Denmark, and the matter-of-fact 
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and unsentimental Gravedigger, when the solemn mystery of death 
is illustrated and emphasised by the mouldering skull of the dead 
buffoon. Perhaps to mest observant readers and spectators one or 
two pertinent questions in connection with this scene have presented 
themselves, as, How did the poor jester die, that at the end of 
twenty years, the period named by the Gravedigger, his skull was 
found with only a few bones, and which bones, as there were two 
skulls unearthed, might have belonged to the other ? And by what 
marks could the Gravedigger know the difference between these two 
skulls? And was it the ordinary end of the jester’s miserable 
vocation, for his body after death, or at least his bones, to be tumbled 
along with others equally disregarded into a hole, without any out- 
ward signs to mark their last resting-place, and liable to be disturbed 
by the first uncouth fellow, who, having “ no soul for his business,” 
selected a spot, the most convenient to himself, for the interment of 
@ more important personage. It may be “considering too closely ” 
to go into such matters, but it would be interesting to know how 
these poor mummers were treated when age or infirmity overtook 
them, and they could no longer set the table in a roar. There are 
instances on record of Royalty having left those, whose brilliancy 
illumined the grossness of their patrons’ lives, to suffer in poverty 
and die in obscurity ; or of priestly intolerance, that denied the 
simple dignity of Christian burial to the satirist, whose genius it was 
powerless to fetter or destroy. Perhaps the jester was treated in a 
somewhat similar way, and poor Yorick was thrown uncoffined into 
his rude grave, as other lumber or rubbish is stowed away out of 
sight. It is not very difficult to believe such to have been the case, 
when bearing in mind that in so little regard were these jesters held 
while living, that any excess of buffoonery, or too great a freedom 
of speech, was occasionally corrected by a whipping. With the 
experience of such a life, and the probability of such an end to it, 
we may comprehend the wit and wisdom of Touchstone, a man of 
the world and a philosopher, when he elected to become the husband 
of a simple country wench, and to settle down into respectable 
dulness in the vicinity of Arden. 

These jesters or “clowns” as they are sometimes, and not always 
properly, called, seem io have been of two kinds; the intentionally 
witty fellow and humourist, who could sing a good song, and divert 
by his mimicry—the Jester, in point of fact—and the half-witted 
Droll, whose amusing blunders and whimsical nonsense were 
encouraged by his patron, or restrained within due bounds by a 
stroke of the rod or a cuff on theear. This was, more properly 
speaking, the Fool. Shakespeare has given us this character in his 
“ King Lear.” He utters bitter things, but they seem to be blurted out 
at random, and as if he himself were not quite conscious of their 
ull meaning, recalling the story, which I daresay most of us remember, 
of a minister of the Kirk, who having on one occasion preached all 
his congregation to sleep, excepting an imbecile, whom he recog- 
nised as a resident of the place, indignantly exclaimed, “ An’ ye’re 
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a’ asleep but daft Jamie the idiot!” when the other replied, “ Eeh 
meenister! an’ gin daft Jamie had no been an idiot he’d ha’ been 
asleep tae !” 

Other of our older dramatists havo introduced the professional 
jester and the fool into their plays; but Shakespeare appears to be 
the only one who has given much prominence to the character. 
In all probability he had a personal acquaintance with some of them, 
and may have taken a hint from what he heard or saw. Tarleton, 
who was famous in his day, was the court jester of Elizabeth ; and of 
Will Somers, her royal father’s favourite, Shakespeare might have 
heard much, though he might never have seen him. Very likely 
much of their drollery was traditional rather than original. Certain 
antics or witticisms which Will Somers found irresistible, would be 
considered indispensable by his successors ; and, perhaps, as a rule, 
it is safer for recognised buffoons to rely on the “gags” and the 
humours of their forefathers, than to venture on the quicksands of 
professional originality. 

We are apt to consider the jester as one of the members of a royal 
or noble household, as the huntsman or falconer would be, and 
probably further back in our history such would be the case, as 
suggested by the “ Wamba” in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe ;” but 
it is also probable when the drama in England began to take a 
definite form, that the “ merry-man,” or, as he is still called in some 
remote ‘part of our provinces, the * pickle,” attached to one of the 
very primitive strolling companies (those unfortunate dramatic 
artists, who were occasionally haled up before a justice of the 
peace and set in the stocks as rogues and vagabonds), would be 
retained for some special occasion such as a wedding-festival, or 
the visit of some great or royal personage, who might look for 
more entertainment than the ordinary resources of his host could 
supply. In still more recent days, recognised wags and ad- 
mitted jesters have occasionally found their way to the tables of 
the titled or wealthy, in order that they may make a little mirth. 

The last court jester of whom we have any account! was one 
Muckle-John. His predecessor was Archie Armstrong in the time 
of Charles I. This Archie fell into disgrace by a sarcasm on Arch- 
bishop Laud, and was condemned to have “bis coat pulled over his 
ears,” a punishment as degrading, I suppose, as unfrocking a clergy- 
man. It seems the Archbishop, who was a person of short stature, 
was dining with the King, and Archie was desired by his Majesty 
to say grace, which he did in this fashion : “ Great praise be given 
to God, but little Jaud to the devil.” 

In the days of the Commonwealth that followed, the jester and his 
first cousin, the player, must have had hard times. Naturally 
enough, the Puritanical party would have been averse to anything 
like mimetic sport or jesting, for a generous sympathy with mirth 
in even its most simple form, seems strangely incompatible with the 
profession of exceptional piety ; and the Trinculos and Festes of the 
period might have got much comic capital out of its tones and 
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phrases. It is just possible that a somewhat keener sense of the- 
ridiculous would be of advantage to certain of our most notable- 
exemplars of religious fervour, who love to pray standing at the 
corners of the streets where they may be seen of men. 

Though the restoration of the Stuarts was also that of the drama 
in England, and that too in the grossest form our country has. 
known—only a natural re-acting, probably, of the severe Puritan 
dynasty—we do not hear of any recognised court jester. In 
the court of His Majesty King Charles the Second (“Dei gr:: 
Def: Fid: &c.”) a professed joker or buffoon might have been con-- 
sidered a superfluity ; and though as late as 1728 the Earl of Suffolk’s. 
establishment included one, as we learn from Dean Swift’s epitaph 
on Dicky Pearce (not a very great effort, by the way, when we 
consider the writer and his materials to work on), the race became 
virtually extinct with Muckle-John. 

Though Douce in his dissertation on the clowns and jesters of 
Shakespeare asserts that the private or court jester sprung from the- 
“Vice” of the old miracle plays of a previous age, the character had 
existed ages before that time. An indiscreet jester in the reign of 
Tiberius, who had not learnt how to time his jokes or against whom 
to make them, met, as we are told, some persons in the streets of 
Rome carrying a dead body, and placing his ear to the lips of the 
corpse, pretended he had received a message from the other world 
rebuking the Emperor for his delay in the performance of certain 
promises he had made; but the unfortunate wag paid dearly for 
his grim joke, as he was put to death by the Imperial order. We 
may be thankful we live in easier times, or the ranks of our 
paragraph writers and caricaturists might be thinned somewhat. 

Josephus in his History also mentions one Trypho, a king’s 
jester, about 180 B.C., who was “appointed for jokes and laughter 
at festivals.” But Douce, who would no doubt be well acquainted 
with these and many other instances of the antiquity of the office, 
refers probably to the English jester only. It may be, then, that 
one of these proving a diverting fellow in his “performance, was 
selected by a royal or noble personage to promote the hilarity of,. 
what was very likely, rather a dull assemblage at home. 

It was the duty of this character, called in the miracle plays the- 
“Vice,” to contend with and put to flight the Prince of Darkness ; 
and for this purpose he was armed with a light bat, or sword of 
lath, and not uncommonly was represented as a clown or rustic 
fellow. This wooden sword is clearly the forerunner of Harlequin’s 
magic bat, by means of which he belabours or mystifies the clown ; 
for the latter grotesque character, in spite of the changes intro- 
duced by Grimaldi in the representation, is the lineal descendant 
of the Evil Spirit of the old Moralities. When the jester’s became 
a recognised vocation, we have the “ Vice’s” sword transformed 
into the “ Fool’s” stick with the inflated bladder, and more recently 
into the jester’s bauble. Shakespeare makes frequent allusion in 
his plays to this character of “ Vice.” Hamlet, when indignantly 
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describing his uncle the usurper, calls him “a vice of kings;” 
and Falstaff threatens to beat Prince Hal out of his kingdom “ with 
a dagger of lath.” No doubt the jester of those days was sometimes 
an awkward or simple kind of fellow, or found it convenient to 
assume that character; and thus the term “clown” was used in- 
differently in Shakespeare’s day either in its original meaning of 
an uncouth and clumsy rustic, or to signify a professed buffoon who 
probably assumed the manners and speech of such. We find in 
Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night ” the character spoken of by Curio as 
“ Feste the Jester,” is set down in the dramatis persone simply as 
“Clown,” and is so ordinarily distinguished throughout the play. 
Yet he is anything but what that title would imply ; while in some 
of the earlier editions of Hamlet, the stage-direction for the Grave- 
diggers is “ Enter two clowns.” The term was a convenient one, 
and was used indiscriminately for the actual character or the 
assumption of it. Even Touchstone, who is still less a clown than 
his affinity, the “corruptor of words” in Twelfth Night, is so 
described in the dramatis persone of “ As You Like It,” although in 
his brief scene with the rustic William (the low comedy or “clown” 
proper of the play), he gives his opinion of the class pretty fisely. 
Shakespeare seems to have been content to include several of his 
broad comedy characters under that comprehensive title, and did 
not, apparently, give himself much trouble to find appropriate 
names. ; 

Thus, we have so designated the “ satirical rogue ” and boon com- 
panion of the two roystering knights in Twelfth Night, and the 
simple gull, who falls an easy victim to Autolycus in “ A Winter’s 
Tale,” though no two comic personages could be more distinct. I 
shall continue this subject in the next issue of THE THEATRE if the 
Editors will permit me. 
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Stage Realities. 


By W. H. Hupson. 


famous Greek actor named Polus. Playing on one 

occasion the title-rdéle in Sophocles’ tragedy, “ Electra,” he 

was seen to burst into broken sobs over the urn which 

was supposed to enshrine the remains of Orestes, whom 

Electra believes to be dead. The vast Athenian assembly 
was moved to a man by the actor’s tears, but few present guessed 
their terrible significance. The urn, in fact, contained the ashes of 
the tragedian’s only son. 

The incident has been not without its counterparts in the history 
of the modern stage. Mrs. Siddons, as Lady Constance, wept 
motherly tears over her own boy, and Macready has described how 
the recent loss of his daughter gave poignancy to his emotion as 
Virginius. These stories, and others that might be added, show us 
indeed how, Diderot and his followers notwithstanding, the world 
of reality will sometimes invade the world of fiction, and the actor’s 
feelings be heightened and coloured by the feelings of the man. 
Perhaps it is impossible for an outsider ever to realize how often 
genuine tears have been shed upon the stage—not the tears of Quin 
in “Coriolanus,” or Mrs. Porter as Isabella, or Talma in “ Simais, fils 
de Tamerlane,” in which cases the performers were admittedly in- 
fluenced only by the dramatic force of the situation, but the tears 
of those who have seen in the parts entrusted to them the faint 
reflections of individual griefs. 

Not in this way alone, however, have fact and fiction been seen to 
overlap. The old Roman love of unrelieved realism (which, it may 
be suggested, was probably a main cause of the inability of that 
people to succeed in the higher regions of dramatic art), prompted 
them occasionally to introduce into their stage performances the 
actual exhibition of an occurrence in place of the mere imitation 
thereof. Thus we read that once, at least, the death of Hercules in 
“ Hercules Fureus,” was represented by the burning upon the stage 
of a criminal who had been lying under sentence of death, and who 
was thus made at once to satisfy the requirements of the outraged 
law, and to minister to the inhuman pleasure of the Roman 
populace. The revolting brutality of such an incident of course 
very properly blinds us to its artistic implications; but it may be 
pointed out that, viewed on its «esthetic side alone, it reveals no 
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greater misconception of the first principals of dramatic effect than 
is to be found in many modern developments of the realistic craze. 

But apart altogether from such designed occurrences, stage history 
furnishes us with many cases in which death, with a strange and 
striking appropriateness, has stepped in to close the mimic scene. 
In France, the performer of the part of Judas in an old mystery- 
play, getting his neck entangled in a rope, was actually hanged 
before the spectators. Similarly, in a Passion Play performed in 
Sweden in 1513, one of the actors was so carried away by religious 
or dramatic excitement that he actually plunged his spear into the 
side of the person representing the Saviour, killing him on the spot. 
Every reader of Moliére will recollect how, playing the part of the 
pretended invalid in hisown Malade Imaginaire, the great dramatist 
‘was struck down by the real illness which so soon proved fatal. 
Coincidences even more singular than this are upon record. An 
actor of the name of Patterson, for example, was once appearing as 
the Duke in “ Measure for Measure”—a rd/e in which, it will be 
remembered, occurs the following lines :— 


“ Reason thus with life :— 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep.” 


and scarcely had he uttered the words before he fell back into the 
arms of a brother-actor, dead. Another performer, named Palmer, 
expired during the representation of “ The Stranger,” with the sig- 
nificant words— 
“0 God, 0 God! 
There is another and a better world,” 
still upon his lips. 

Perhaps among all recorded cases of designed stage realism none 
is more singular in its way than that mentioned in connection with 
a benefit performance which was given on behalf of Dr. Clancy. No 
one ‘knows anything about Dr. Clancy now-a-days, but in his own 
times he enjoyed a certain reputation as the author of one or two 
plays. His benefit took place at Drury Lane, on April 2, 1744, and 
the play chosen for the occasion was “ Cdipus,” Dr. Clancy, who 
was himself blind, performing the part of Tiresias, the blind prophet. 
The bill of the play, headed with the pathetic line from Milton, 
“The day returns, but not to me returns,” expressed the hope that 
the “novelty” of the performance, as well as the “ unhappiness” of 
the doctor’s case, would “engage the favour and protection of the 
British audience”; and it is certain that,from one cause or the 
-other, the house was well filled. But it nevertheless seems to us that 
the representation must have been of a particularly painful and dis- 
tressing character. 

But though we have hitherto only referred to their pathetic or 
tragic aspects, stage realities have also their humourous side. It is 
said, for instance, that when a piece called the “ Battle of Waterloo ” 
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was first produced upon the English stage, the violence of national - 
prejudices suddenly broke out in a somewhat curious way. As the 
play originally stood, a number of French soldiers had, in a particular 
battle scene, to drive their English enemies in confusion across the 
stage. This was well enough for a performance or two, but patience 
and endurance have their limits, and the English supers at length 
grew weary.of having, night after night, to suffer ignominious defeat 
amid tne cat-calls of the gallery and pit. One evening their 
patriotism proved too much for them. Instead of retreating at the 
proper cue, as dutiful “supers” ought to have done, they turned 
upon the “Johnny Crapauds” with all the hearty pugnacity of 
genuine Englishmen, and, much to the amusement of the house, and 
equally to the dismay of the management, drove them triumphantly 
from the scene. 

It must have struck most spectators that the exigencies of dramatic 
performance often present extremely tempting opportunities for the 
exhihition of personal prejudices or spite. A dangerously suggestive 
situation in Lee’s “ Rival Queens” has been thus twice turned by 
distinguished actresses to meanly personal account. It happens that 
in a famous scene between the two heroines, Roxana and Statira, the 
former has to stab the latter with a dagger. Once in the hands of 
Mrs. Barry, and later in those of Per Woffington, the dagger was 
aimed at the breast of the fair rival with a vigour which originated, 
not in the anger of the queen, but in the irritation of the actress. 
In much the same manner an incident in a play was once used by 
some “supers ” for the punishment of a leading actor by whom they 
considered that they had been treated with scant respect. The actor, 
as an honest sailor, had to rescue a fair lady from the clutches of a 
band of pirates—in other words, from the offended “supers.” But 
instead of accepting the rescue after a brief and heartless resistance, 
as the exigencies of the play required, the pirates fell in earnest upon 
the unfortunate sailor, and after bearing him by main force from 
the stage, returned, and, to the unspeakable {astonishment of the 
audience, made the damsel secure in their own secluded cave. 

It is notorious enough that when an actor gets welljwarmed up to 
his work, the faint line between jest and earnest is apt to be over- 
stepped. Edwin Forrest, the great American tragedian, was, in 
particular, noted for his “ powerful ” acting, and was somewhat in- 
clined, when the opportunity served, to perform with a vigour 
which made it rather unpleasently hot for those who had to play to 
him. On one occasion, while rehearsing a Roman play, he up- 
braided the “supers ”—with whom he had to engage in a hand-to- 
hand struggle—for the lukewarmness of their attack. One of the 
band forthwith enquired if Forrest wished to make “a bully-fight 
of it,” and Forrest said “ Yes.” And a “ bully-fight” of it they cer- 
tainly made. That night the mimic battle was indeed turned for 
once into a thorough-going game of fisticuffs. The Roman minions 
struck out like men who meant business ; the hero answered with 
well-timed blow on blow. At length one super was knocked head 
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over heels, four retired to have their wounds dressed, and the others 
took to flight ; and thus the Roman warrior was left breathless in- 
deed from his exertions, but still the undisputed master of the field. 

It may fairly be supposed that for once Forrest had as much 
realism as he desired, unless, indeed, he belonged to that class of 
men who never have enough of anything; like the manager, who, 
having fined a “super” for not making up black enough as a negro, 
afterwards discovered that it was upon a real negro that he had ex- 
pended the vials of his wrath. 


> ae 


Curiosities of Theatrical Advertising. 


Dedicated to Stage Managers. 


COMEDY,” said H. J. Byron, “is like a cigar. If it’s 
good, everyone wants a box; if it’s bad, no amount of 
puffing will make it draw.” This aphorism contains 
a deal of truth, and the principle of it is, no doubt, the 
reason why some managers omit to keep their plays weil 
advertised ; and it must have been these self-sufficient 

men that gave existence to the proverb flatteringly cherished among 
themselves—‘ Good wine needs no bush.” However, in spite of 
this axiom, there are numerous instances where a play, formerly a 
failure, has been turned into a success by adroit advertising ; there- 
fore, we cite the valuable advice contained in the following verses :— 


“ Go forth in haste 
With bills and paste, 
Proclaim to all creation 
That men are wise 
Who advertise 
In this our generation.” 


The three main modes of attracting the public eye are journalistic, 
pictorial, and hand-bill advertisements, and the latter are often 
paraded and distributed in the west-end of London by means of 
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the humble sandwich-man, who was the subject of an amusing 
sketch in Punch some time ago. He was boarded between an adver- 
tisement of J. L. Toole, in the farce of “Ici on Parle Francaise.” 
“Ha! Un interpréte ambulant. Quelle bonne idee!” exclaims a 
stranger from Paris who meets him in the street, and who wishes to 
know the way to the South Kensington Museum. “ Pardon, Mon- 
sieur Téle,” this gentleman says, “mais par oit-faut il prendre, sil 
vous plait, pour arriver au Musée de Soutte Quinzingqueton ?” 

“The world,” says a contemporary writer, “knows little of the- 
wounds it inflicts on the peripatetic sandwich-man ; and he conceals. 
his embitterment under a placid condition of menta] reservation,,. 
unrippled by the faintest indication of any disturbance. He is silent 
and cogitative, like a philosopher. Nothing is left to his discretion.” 
The one thing required of him when between the boards is constant 
motion, and if he keeps on the move he fulfils his unenviable duty 
to his employer’s satisfaction. A famous comedian was walking 
down the Strand a few years ago with a friend, when he came upon 
a long string of melancholy-looking sandwich-men with ridiculous. 
caps, such as acting-managers very unkindly oblige these serfs to 
carry nowadays, though when thus arrayed they are paid threepence 
per dayextra. “I pity those poor beggars,” the friend said, ‘‘ dressed 
up like that, and condemned to trudge the street for eighteen-pence.” 
“ Kighteen-pence and their board!” the actor retorted, with a sad 
smile. 

A good deal might be said about pictorial advertisements, one of 
the largest of which was produced for the Adelphi drama, “ The 
Harbour Lights.” It measured twenty feet by fourteen, and repre- 
sented fifty-six double-crown sheets. It was printed in twenty-eight 
parts, and in five colours. One hundred and forty stones were used,. 
one for each colour, twenty-eight times. Each stone cost £5, and 
weighed seven hundredweight. This huge poster cost something 
like £600 a thousand. Threepence a sheet was the charge for post-. 
ing the bill, so that each time it was displayed it cost fourteen 
shillings, and if fifty copies were posted, which is about the number 
used in a town like Manchester, Birmingham, or Glasgow, the outlay 
was £35. This is the cost of one bill, and only intended to last a 
week or two, so our readers can conceive the amount of capital re- 
quired to take a well-billed play on tour. Nearly £20,000 was spent 
on pictorial advertisements for “The Silver King,” and almost as 
much for “The Lights o’ London.” The most amusing, and often- 
times the most striking of the sandwich-man’s bills, are placed before 
the public by Willie Edouin, to advertise his successful Strand farces. 

In America, when a manager wishes to make what he would call 
a “splurge,” he supercedes the sandwich man or compliments him 
by a waggon with various devices erected uponit. When “ Pinafore” 
was being played at New York,a full-rigged frigate, at least eight 
feet long, was carted through the principle avenues of traffic as a 
counterfeit presentment of that famous vessel ; when “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” was revived at the Grand Opera House in the same city,a 
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large truck was seen in the streets with a little log hut built upon it, 
and out of the window an old negro with white hair was peering ; 
when the Madoc war was dramatized at the Old Bowery Theatre, 
a detachment of real Indians, with the genuine brogue of Killarney, 
were displayéd in Broadway on fine afternoons. It does not say 
much for American theatrical combinations that the managers of 
one of them ostentatiously proclaim : “ We pay our salaries regularly 
every Tuesday ; by so doing, we avoid lawsuits, are not compelled to- 
constantly change our people, and always carry our watches in our 
pockets.” 

Many actors have provided amusing advertisements for their own 
benefit nights which have been the means of obtaining a full house, 
owing, probably, more to the wit and ingenuity displayed in the 
wording of them than to their abilities and talents as players. 

The following letter from John Liston appeared in the newspapers. 
in June, 1817, on the approach of his benefit :— 


“ Mr. Liston to the Editor—Sir,—My benefit takes place this evening at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and I doubt not will be splendidly attended. Several 
arties in the first circle of fashion were made the moment it was announced. 
shall perform Fogrun in “ The Slave,” and Leporello in ‘ The Libertine ;’” 
and in the delineation of those arduous characters I shall display much feeling 
and discrimation, together with great taste in my dresses and elegance in my 
manners. The audience will be delighted with my exertions, and testify by 
rapturous applause their most decided approbation. When we consider, in ad- 
dition to my professional merits, the loveliness af my person and fascination of my 
face, which are: only equalled by the amiability of my professional character,. 
having never pinched my children, nor kicked my wife out of bed, there is no 


doubt but this Puff will not be inserted in vain.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, J Liston.” 


Kemble and Lewis chancing to be at Dublin at the same time, were 
both engaged by the manager for one night’s performance in “ Leon” 
and “ The Copper Captain.” Their announcement was coupled with 
the following delectable passage, which is a good sample of Irish 
puffing :—“ They never performed together in the same piece, and in 
all human probability, they never will again ; this evening is the 
summit of the manager's climax. He has constantly gone higher 
and higher in his endeavours to delight the public ; beyond this, it 
is not in nature to go.” 

A member of the Company at Callenbach’s Theatre, Berlin, was to 
have a benefit night, and the question was how to get together a large 
audience. Accordingly, some days before there appeared in the 
papers an advertisement to the following effect :— 


GENTLEMAN, who has a niece and ward possessing a disposable 

property of 15,000 thalers, together with a mercantile establishment, 
desires to find a young man who would be able to manage the business and 
become the husband of the young lady. Apply to. 


Hundreds of letters poured in, in reply to the advertisement. On 
the morning of the benefit day, each person who had sent a reply 
received the following note :—“ The most important point is, of 
course, that you should like one another. I and my niece are going 
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to Callenbach’s Theatre this evening, and you can just drop in upon 
us in Box No.1.” Of course the theatre was crammed. All the best 
paying places in the house were filled early in the. evening by a 
motley male public, got up in a style which is seldom seen at the 
Royal Opera itself. Glasses were levelled on all sides in the direc- 
tion of Box No. I, and eyes were strained to catch the first glimpse 
of the niece when she should appear in company with her uncle. 
But uncles are proverbially “ wicked old men,” and in the present 
case neither uncle nor niece was to be found, and the disconsolate 
lovers—of a fortune—were left to clear up the mystery as best they 
could. The theatre has not had such an audience for years. 

A well-known provincial actor in Russia, wishing to fill the theatre 
on his benefit night at Smolensk, a town where the people are too 
stingy to take any other tickets but free passes, hit upon a dodge 
of his own for gaining a crowded audience. Obtaining the sanction 
of the police, he scattered a large number of red tickets—the usual 
colour of free passes—about the streets, at the same time arranging 
with the officials at the theatre that the free colour that night should 
be blue. Inthe evening the entrance to the theatre was crowded as it 
had never been before, and, when the inner door was opened, the 
public, most of whom had placed their fur cloaks and warm boots in 
the cloak-room, surge along the passage towards the seats. ‘“ These 
tickets are of no use,” politely exclaimed the inspector, handing them 
back to the crowd on itsarrival. ‘“ How so?” demanded the people in 
a chorus, “they are red ones.” “ We see that,” replied the ticket in- 
spector ; “ but they ought to be blue. You probably picked them up 
in the streets.” The public turned red with confusion, and retired 
to get proper tickets at the cashier's office. The theatre was crammed 
with spectators, and M. Petroff was applauded by hundieds who would 
have torn him to pieces had they been aware at the time of the trick 
he had played upon them. 

Thirty years ago the famous impresario, Mario Somigli, of the 
Niccolini Theatre in Florence, got up a dramatic performance in 
which three eminent artists were to appear, namely, Adelaide Ristori, 
Tommasso Salvini, and Ernesto Rossi. When he sat down to compose 
the announcement, he was assailed by aterrible doubt. In arranging 
the names for the large posters, to which of the two actors of equal 
celebrity, Rossi and Salvini, was he to give the precedence, without 
offending the susceptibilities of the other? The wily impresario 
soon found a way out of the dilemma. Adelaide Ristori, beinga lady, 
naturally stood first. As for the other two, he devised, in consultation 
with his printer, the following arrangement :— 
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MR. CHAS. WYNDMAM & MISS MARY MOORE, 


In “STILL WATERS: RUN DEEP.” 


* shall we wear these glories for a day? 
Or shall they last and we rejoice in them?” 


“RICHARD III,” Act IV., Scene II. 


Eauncton & Co., PustisHEeRs, 
Lonvon. 
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Thus everybody was satisfied, and both actors afterwards applauded 
Mario Somigli as 4 man of genius. 

An ingenious advertising agent, by arranging ordinary printers’ 
types thus :— 
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presents us with the portraits of the manager who does not and the 
manager who does advertise, and says : “ Try it and see how you will 
look yourself.” 
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A Failure! 


By G. CANNINGE. 


Pen etal Berney We SE ee ne ee ae Se a 


OME years ago I went to the pit of a London theatre to see 
the premiére of a play written by an unknown author. 
The piece proved an undeniable failure. The first act 
‘was well received ; the second fairly so ; but in the third 
an unfortunate remark from the hero caused the storm— 
which I felt had been gathering—to break out in real 
Howls greeted sentiments, and the actors who spoke them, 

alike ; nay, even if a door would not open or shut properly, the 

public resented the accident as though it had been done on purpose 
to annoy them, and yelled in unison. The drama—which I will here 
call “ Restitution "—was, no doubt, not a good one taken as a whole, 
though I could see that it contained plenty of what is called “good 
stuff,” but it was badly stage-managed, was heavily charged with a 
superabundance of dialogue often bombastical and out of place, 
and worse than all, it had been suffered to retain some unfortunate ex- 
pressions calculated to raise popular ridicule. For all that, some of 
the scenes struck me as singularly pretty and poetical, evidently 
the work of a man of a cultured intelligence, while some of the more 


stirring incidents were by no means devoid of an ingenuity in their 
contrivance. 
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’ Near me sat a group of young men who were unsparing in their 
denunciations, and, while allowing nothing good in the piece, 
unnerved the actors by a succession of would-be witty remarks. 

At the close of the performance ai ironical call was raised for the 
author, whom I will christen Alfred Fitzroy. It was his first 
attempt at stage literature, I afterwards learned, and he possibly 
imagined there might be a spark of genuineness in their demand for 
his appearance. Anyhow, Mr. “Fitzroy” stepped before the foot- 
lights, only, of course, to be greeted with a chorus of hootings and 
cries of “ Get off,” “Go home,” and such-like pleasantries. I shall 
never forget the young man’s face as he heard these shouts of 
derision. 

I had never set eyes on him before, but I felt so truly sorry for 
him that instinctively I began applauding, and a few others, perhaps 
actuated by the same feelings as myself, followed my example. I 
sincerely trust poor Fitzroy heard our well-meant efforts. 

As I came out I mixed with the stream that was pouring from 
the gallery ; and turned in, with a small knot that had attracted my 
attention, at the door of a little tavern up a side street close to the 
theatre. I was anxious to hear what the “ first-nighters” had to say 
about the play. 

There were not more than three or four people at the bar when we 
entered. One of these turned to the new-comers and asked, “ Well, 
what’s the new piece like next door?” “ Rot,” answered one of the 
young men, more concisely than elegantly, then went on, “ We ’ave 
ad a lark, I can tell ye.” Turning to one of his pals, he added, “I 
say, Jim, did you ’ear me ’ollow out when the gal wouldn’t give the 
bloke a kiss, ‘Don’t be shy, lady, you'll be sorry by-and-by ?’” 
“ Didn’t 1!” replied an admiring satellite, “I thought I’d a busted. 
And when t’other cove talked about the star a-sheddin’ something or 
other,” joined in a third, “Bill calls out, ‘Shut it, ole man, never 
mind wat they’re a-sheddin’ of!’ lor ’ow I larf’d.” “No, but the best 
war when the hauthor kem out,” cried a fourth, “I kicked up a row 
even till ’e did, but the moment ’e showed his ’ead we Mi 

This was too much forme. I remembered the young man’s face ; 
and my blood, which had been boiling during the foregoing remarks, 
here boiled over. 

“Yes, by G—d,” I burst out, I daresay stupidly enough, for why 
was I championing the cause of a perfect stranger, “it’s you, and 
such as you, that make a first night hideous! Do you suppose you 
could write one line of the dialogue you’ve just been ridiculing ?” 
I asked, looking at the narrow brow and receding chin of the man 
who had objected to the “ star-shedding” image. “Do you suppose 
that the author, the actors, actresses, down even to the very scene- 
shifters, were not doing all they knew to please you? Applaud if 
you please, hiss if you please, but have patience before, you do the 
atter. And aboveall, don’t call out an unoffending author for the mere 
pastime of baiting him when he comes in answer to your summons.” 

There was a dead silence in the room when I had finished. This 
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outbreak on my part was so evidently unexpected as to leave my 
hearers dumb with surprise. No doubt the whole scene must have 
appeared very ludicrous to a dispassionate observer ; but let me hope 
the young men I had addressed carried some of my hints away with 
them and profited by them. 

Before the interesting group was able to recover their astonish- 
ment, I had drunk up the liquor I had ordered, and left the house. 

Now comes a strange circumstance. 

Less than a week after the production of “ Restitution” I became 
acquainted with young Fitzroy through the intermediary of a mutual 
friend. I found him a gentle, quiet, studiously-inclined fellow, and, 

although I was some years his senior, we became fast friends. I 
had not known him many hours when I judged that he was in a 
consumption. I questioned our joint friend, who told me that 
Alfred had long been in a ‘decline, but that the hard work and the 
irregular meals preceding the production, and the dismal failure of 
his play had rapidly accelerated the progress of the disease. 

Why lengthen out in the telling what must be related. Eight 
months after I made his acquaintance poor Fitzroy died in my arms 

Previous to his death he had told me I could do what I pleased with 
his papers. On examining them, what interested me more than any- 
thing else was that portion of acarefully kept diary which had reference 
to his play. I may say that during his life-time I had never more than 
distantly alluded to “ Restitution,” for I saw at once that mention of 
it seemed to pain him. Here, however, in the pages of his journal, 
I found his inmost thoughts on the subject laid bare. As the several 
entries redound only to his credit, I shall venture to transcribe some 
of them. Their perusal may possibly give food for thought: may 
help us to realise the pains, sorrows, labours, and anxieties that are 
suffered by those who strive to minister to the public’s pleasure. 
And I could not help thinking when I had come to the end of them 
that could those of my “ young friends in front” who were so free 
in their denunciations and personalities but have had access to 

Fitzroy’s diary, they would perhaps have been a little more merciful 
in their treatment of him on the first night of his first play. 

“ August 15, 18—. Finished the last line to-night. Thank God. 
* Restitution,’ you jade, what an infinity of trouble you have caused 
‘me ; anxious days in plenty, sleepless nights in abundance. Yet all 
.is repaid by the satisfaction of reaching the ‘ finis’ that at last crowns 
cthe work. 

“Sept. 1. Read play to S—— yesterday. Can, I think, always 
‘rely on S "3 judgment—a capable, sound man. He liked the 
‘piece as a whole, but thought explanations tuo voluminous. ‘ My 
dear boy,’ he said, ‘ the public don’t want things explained. So long 





.as an end is arrived at—and that end effective—they don’t care a 


button as to means employed.’ I feel that there is much common- 
sense in what he says, and shall cut explanation as to how 
Cyril’ escaped from Newgate. Merely show audience that he has 
escaped ; and when ‘ Rose’ says: ‘If my husband where only here 
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he would ——’ Cyril (entering): ‘He is here!’ Rose: ‘ Free!” 
Cyril: ‘Free—to save your honour and mine!’ That seems to me 
to save an anti-climax. 

“ Sept. 14. Having made the excision, read piece to R . Very 
complimentary, till he came to third act, then he said, ‘ Fitzroy, my 
boy, this won’t do.’ ‘What won’t do?’ ‘End of act altogether too 
abrupt ; you don’t vouchsafe one word of explanation of how, or by 
what means, your hero escaped from prison.’ ‘But | thought 2 
‘Never mind, my dear old fellow, what you thought; I’ve been a 
journalist thirty years, and I think I know what I’m talking about. 
Your plan would have served thirty or forty years ago right enough,. 
but now an audience is much more exigent. It wants things ex- 
plained, aye, and minutely explained, too. They want what they 
call their ‘ reason ’ satisfied, as well as their ‘senses.’ On considering 
the matter carefully am not at all sure that R—— is not right. Will 
think it out further. 

“* Sept. 15. Spent sleepless night, cough worrying all the time; 
thinking which of the two courses to pursue. At last resolved to 
restore original explanations. 

“ Sept. 20. Read piece to F , of the Buskin Theatre. Said 
there were some good speeches—‘ cackle’ I think he called them— 
but said he didn’t think any man would have acted as the villain 
did under the circumstances. To use his own words, ‘My dear 
boy, he wouldn’t have done it. Seemed provokingly cocksure 
about this; but as I am just as likely to be right on a question of 
human conduct as he, shall not alter motive. As an actor- of 
experience, he may be right in saying that act ii. should be an 
exterior, though this will necessitate a re-writing of greater part of 
act. F—— added, that if I will write up the villain in act iv., he will 
try and introduce piece to H , his manager. 

“Oct. 2. Just got back piece from H , tells me frankly he doesn’t 
fancy it, but says it might suit M , 

“ Oct. 10. Sent piece to M——, he won't let me readit to him. 
Hope he’ll read it to himself. 

(The next entry is two months later.) 

“ Dec. 12. Most polite note from M . Has only had time to read 
first act ; fearsto retain MS. longer; reluctantly returns. Ina P.S. 
he adds: ‘ Why not have it translated into Norwegian ? From what 
I’ve read of act i. think it just the piece for the Norwegians. Ibsen, 
you know, was there last summer ; charming place.’ Can’t afford to do 
this. 

( There occurs anotherentry, four months later than the last, during 
which time Fitzroy seems to have tried nearly all the remaining 
London managers with his play.) 

“April7. Can it be possible ! ‘ Restitution’ as good as accepted, 
x . the manager of the ‘ Parnassus’ let me read it to him 
yesterday. Thought part would suit his wife; but said I must 
make radical changes first. Fancied that some of the leading man’s 
speeches would be ineffective as coming from a man’s lips, but 
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‘spoken by a woman would have stirring effect on audience. Urged 
me to transfer them from Cyril’s part to Rose’s. Would not allow 


‘second act to be an exterior on account of expense—set pieces, &c.—s9 


must alter it back to interior. In conclusion he said: ‘ Then you 
must bring it up to date : from 1797 to to-day. Your idea picturesque, 
i daresay ; but costumes, my dear sir’—and he shook his head 
wearily. ‘In that case,’ he went on, ‘ your prison will have to be 
Portsmouth and not Newgate. When these alterations, and a few 
others that will suggest themselves at rehearsal, have been carried 


out, I have no doubt the piece will come out well enough.’ Just as 


I reached the hall door he called me back and said, ‘I forgot to say 


all those explanations at the end of act must come out—can’t be too 


terse nowadays ; must chance whether audience will want to know 
how he got out of prison.’ 

“ May 1. After month’s incessant work, practically re-writing 
piece, brought it back to X——~. Received me extremely civilly, but 
after ‘ hemming’ and ‘ hawing’ for some time, he at length said 
that, to his overwhelming regret, since the last time he had seen me 
he had been forced to accept a comedy from a well known author. 
This would, of course, preclude the possibility of doing my play, at 
deast for a very long time to come. Deeply sorry for all the trouble 
the had given me; some future time, &c., &c. A crushing blow— 
almost mentally stunned me. Must try to bear up against it. 

“ Vay 4. Charming letter from Miss Q , asking me to call with 
piece. -Received me most cordially ; had heard of play and would 
like to hear it. I read it. Expressed herself delighted; cried over 


-act iv. ‘Only one drawback.’ ‘What was that?’ ‘ Not in blank 


verse. You know, I always play in blank verse. I can scarcely 
-dissever myself from the classical drama—so grand—so lofty.’ 
Would I put my beautiful thoughts into blank verse and put the 
period back, say, to the Monmouth rebellion ?—always a romantic 
period in history. Aftera long conversation at last agreed to do this ; 
eight weeks’ work in store for me. 

“ June 5. Wonder if galley slaves work as hard asI do? Hope not 
for their sakes, but then presumably they havn’t got coughs, soin any 
case they score one over me. However, have done the new version 
at last. Will call on Miss Q—— to-morrow. 

“ June 6. Called on Miss Q——. Read piece ; enchanted with it ; 
cried again, at actiii.thistime. Atclose dried her eyes and said, after 
‘some little hesitation, that she feared she had something rather un- 
pleasant to communicate to me—in fact a little disappointment. 
Waited breathless. She then explained that her manager, whom she 
had counted on to produce the play, had point blank refused to have 
anything t4 do with a blank-verse piece at his establishment ; had, in 
fact, accepted a comic-opera and proposed to put it in rehearsal at once. 
Further, that ‘the brute,’ as she called him, had offered her a part 
and—she had accepted it. 

“ Oct. 3. Piece has lain in my drawer four months ; havn’t had the 
heart to push it since last blow. 
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“@Qct5. Wire from K——, of the ‘ Felicity,’ to send play. Have 
done so—both versions. 

“Oct 7. Can scarcely believe what I am writing. K has ac- 
Cepted ‘ Restitution,’ but can’t do it till next year, when his new 
theatre opens. Better then thannever. Wish I could have gone to 
Ventnor, though ; can’t now, too expensive ; will if piece is success. 

“Oct 8. Wentto see K , most encouraging. Believes in play. 
Intends to make big production of it. 

“ Jan. 3,18—. At last. Rehearsals of ‘ Restitution’ have actually 
begun. Had our first one to-day ; what alot there isto do, seems as if 
hard work were only just beginning. 

“ Jan.5. Very long rehearsal, awfully tired. Sorry to say U 
has thrown up his part ; don’t know where we can get so good aman; 
had counted on him. 

“ Jan. 7. Got aman in place of U .; not nearly so good. Miss 
W—— says she can’t act with him ; if this is really the case don’t 
know what we shall do. 

“Jan. 17. Find I haven’t written diary for ten days. Well, one 
entry will about do for all : ‘ Long rehearsal, hard work, worry, and 
anxiety.’ 

“ Jan. 18. Tired out. Hardly able to hold pen. Ran down to 
Portsmouth for accurate information about prison discipline. Got 
back five. Then to‘ London Library’ to look up Parliamentary 
papers dealing with Prison Act of 18—. Hurried dinner; and off toa 
night rehearsal at 7. Rehearsed till 12.30; shouldn’t mind fatigue if 
cough did not worry. Signed agreement with K——, not very good 
for me—5 p.c. on profits. Still, lucky to get piece done. 

“ Jan.19. Rehearsed again. One or two of the company interest 
me. Miss B seems a nice, quiet girl ; tells me she has been out 
of engagement eight months, but if piece ‘ catches on’ she will be all 
right, in spite of the dresses she has to find—three handsome ones ; 
if it’s mot a success does not know what will happen. L——, the 
little man who plays Ephraim, seems a decent chap, too; says this 
is his first London appearance ; left a provincial engagement to come 
up, but believes greatly in his part, and expects it will do him good, 
if the piece is a success. How devoutly I trust it may be, for all 
our sakes. How much seems to depend on it! 

“ Jan. 23. Find I am wrong about length of warders’ tunics. One 
must be so particular nowadays. Raa down to Portsmouth again. 
While there made enquiries in harbour about one or two details for 
the ship’s rigging in act i. Expensive work these journeys, and 
so many tips. 

“ Jan. 25. Dress rehearsal, began 6.30, over at 2.a.m.; anxious 
beyond expression. All went fairly well; success predicted. But 
we haveu’t faced first night audience yet. C—— spoke apostrophe to 
stars beautifully ; if nothing else goes with the audience, I think this 
will. Heaven, how often I’ve written and re-written that speech, 
Next time I open this diary may it be to record a success! If it is, I 
believe I shall go mad ! 
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“ Jan. 26. lam. Allover. A failure! How can I write the 
word. Poor Miss B——; poor L——,and so many more. God help 
them, I can’t bear “i 

Here the record abruptly ends. After this my poor friend eems 
to have lost all heart. This is the last entry he ever wrote. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE BLACK ROVER.” 


Melodramatic opera, in three acts, written and composed by LUSCOMBE SEARELLE, 
First producet in London at the Glybe Theatre, Tuesday, Sept. 23, 1890. 





Patronio oe of o Mr. WM. HOGARTH. Moro... _.. .. .. Mr. ROYDON EBLYNNE. 
Jacob .. .. .. .. Mr. JOHN LE Hay. The Black Rover . Mr. Wa. Lupwia. 
CedroGuzman .. .. Mr. CHAS. COLLETTE. Annetta oo cc ce MOD. LLOTR, 
Phickanaque -» « Mr. SHIEL BARRY. Sabina .. .. .. .. Miss Errix CHapvuy, 
Felix .. .. «.. «.» Mr. MAURICE MANCINI. Isidora .. .. .. .. Miss BLANCHE FENTON. 


It is certainly a novelty for the /ibretto and the music of an opera 
to be the work of one man; and judging from the lyrics of “ The 
Black Rover,” Mr. Searelle would perhaps have acted more wisely 
had he called in the aid of another. The opera is justly qualified as 
“ melodramatic.” It is founded on the legend, so universal through- 
out the world almost, of a phantom vessel doomed to sail the ocean, 
until intercession or expiation shall release it from its ban. In this 
case the pirate king has thrown overboard the mother of the heroine 
Isidora, and he and his crew will only find release from their mortal 
torments when they shall once more hear the lullaby that the mother 
sang to her child. Isidora is intended by her reputed father 
Patronio for the bride of a Count Montalba, but she is in love with a 
poor fisherman, one Felix. They have heard of a treasure buried by 
the pirates, and they go in search of this. It is specially guarded by 
the “ Black Rover,” who suddenly appears and carries them off to his 
ship. There they are to walk the plank, and so Isidora asks per- 
mission to utter the prayer she learnt at her mother’s knee. She 
sings the lullaby, which releases the pirates from their thraldom, 
the vessel falls to pieces and sinks, but Isidora and her lover and 


companions (for Chickanaque, Jacob and Patronio have also been’ 


made prisoners), are all washed ashore on the Island of Cuba, where 
the scene is laid. They find the negroes in revolt, and are likely to 
be burned by them at the stake, but are saved by Chickanaque, who 
being a half-crazed creature, is looked upon with reverence by the 
blacks, and is allowed to go at large. The underplot consists in the 
fact that Pedro Guzman, the valet to the Count Montalba, assumes 
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his master’s name, and that Sabina changes with Isidora and passes 
as the rich heiress. Whatever success the piece achieved was due to 
the excellence of the scenery, for the “Black Rover” is mag- 
nificently put on the stage, and to the very fine impersonation of 
the title-rdle by Mr. Ludwig. Neither Felix nor Isidora, the hero and 
heroine, found good exponents. Mr. John Le Hay was very clever 
and droll. Mr. Shiel Barry’s Chickanaque was almost a repetition of 
his Gaspard in the “Cloches de Corneville.” Mr. Charles Collette 
did all that was possible with a thankless part. Miss Effie Chapuy 
should have had more to do; the little she had, she did well, and 
sang very charmingly. Mr. Royden Erlynne gave a vivid colouring 
to the part of the bloodthirsty Moro. 


“THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE.” 


A modern drama, in four acts, adapted from Alphonse Daudet's “ La Lutte pour la Vie,” by RoBERT 
BUCHANAN and FRED HORNER. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Thursday, September 25, 1890. 
—_ Astier.. .. .. Mr.GEO.ALEXANDER. | EstherdeSélény .. Miss ALMA STANLEY. 
‘Chemineau, his friend Mr. A. CHEVALIER. ? Pie e 
Count Adriani .. .. Mr. BEN WEBSTER. Sélény .. .. .. § Miss KATE PHILLIPS. 
Vaillant +e «+ «. Mr. NuTCOMBE GOULD. Lydie .. .. .. .. Miss LAURA GRAVES. 
— Caussade .. Mr. FREDERICK KERR. Countess Fodore -» Miss LILIAN HINGSTON 
édrine e+ «- « Mr, BUCKLAW. Madame de Quincam- ( _— ss 
Heurtebrice.. .. .. Mr. GEORGE CAPEL. pox. on on | MMS GRANVILLE. 
Due de Brentigny .. Mr. BATson. | La Marquise de RocanéreMiss STUART. 
Monsieur Nobiet -. Mr. ALFRED HOLLES. | Marie . «+» Miss MELITTA. 
Stenne .. .. .. .. Mr. BR. H. KELLY. 


Madame Paul Astier, ) iain 
Paskowitch.. .. .. Mr. A. ROysToNn. Duchess Padovani § Miss GENEVIEVE WARD 


When “ La Lutte pour la Vie” was produced at Her Majesty’s, in 
June lgst by M. Meyer, it was not appreciated by the English public 
‘even in its original, and with the powerful and sympathetic acting 
of Mme. Pasca and of M. Marais. One reason of this may have been 


that the author evidently mistook the teaching of the Darwinian 
theory as to the survival of the fittest, and chose to impute to him 
the doctrine that a man, sans foy, sans loy, may to gain his own 
ends sweep every obstacle from his path, reckless of the consequences 
to others ; the other reason may have been that, as a rule, English 
people look with some contempt and even ridicule on a middle-aged 
woman’s foolish love for a young husband. Such a character as the 
Duchess Padovani, who really shares the main interest of the play 
with Paul Astier, is therefore out of sympathy with her audience. 
The English adaptation is announced to have been made by Robert 
Buchanan and Fred Horner. Mr. Buchanan is stated iu an interview 
recorded in a London newspaper to have laid claim to the entire 
_adaptation. If so, whatever merits or shortcomings there may be in 
the work are attributable to him. The drama has been curtailed to 
four acts with some advantage, but there is a want of lightness and 
relief in it. It will be remembered that Paul Astier, having dissi- 
pated the fortune of the Duchess, seeks to gain her consent to a 
divorce. As she strenuously opposes this, he determines to rid him- 
self of her by poison ; but just as she is about to drink, his courage 
fails him, and he stays her hand. A wealthy Jewess, Esther de 
Sélény, is willing to accept him for her husband, and the Duchess 
having at length freed him to save him from the crime of further 
attempts upon her life, he is about to marry Esther, when he is shot 
down by the father of the girl Lydie whom he has seduced, in 
refutation of Astier’s theory that the strong always destroy the weak, 
the latter sometimes in their turn rising in self-defence and 
destroying the strong. In the.English version, Antonin Caussade, 
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the lover of Lydie, is made the instrument to avenge the wrongs 
inflicted on her and her father, who both die from the consequences 
of Astier’s misdeeds. This I am inclined to think is an improvement 
on the original. The young fellow has a double motive for taking 
the law into his own hands. He has borne, almost with submission, 
the loss of the girl he loved, but when he finds her father, the man 
who has been also as a father to him, dead of a broken heart on her 
grave, an implacable hatred for the man who has wrought the double 
mischief fills his breast, he looks upon him as a monster that should 
no longer cumber the earth, and finding Astier in the arms of 
Esther, gloating over the present success of his schemes, and looking 
forward to even greater preferment before men in the future, 
Antonin unhesitatingly puts an end to his career. There is a fatal 
want of sympathy for all the characters in “ The Struggle for Life.” 
Even to poor Lydie—almost a weak confiding child, very sweetly 
played by Miss Laura Graves—our hearts cannot go out, for we know 
that she reckons on the divorce of the Duchess, and that she will 
then become Mme. Astier. Perhaps we feel most for Antonin 
Caussade, the struggling, honest, retiring young chemist, but it must 
be adinitted that average audiences do not look beneath the sur- 
face ; that a stuttering, hesitating man is not generally looked upon 
asahero. All the more credit to Mr. Frederick Kerr, who through 
almost the entire second act could not only uphold the interest, and 
not cause the titter which his supposed infirmity is prone to raise, 
but could actually draw tears from many, and in the last act could 
rise to manly dignity, cold and stern, the instrument of justice 
though the slayer of his fellow man. Mr. Kerr’s performance was a 
great one, and has not received the praise which in my opinion it 
dleserves. Vaillant is made a cherry grateful old man by Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould in accordance with his text. The character was 
well played, but we see but too little of him in his sorrow to feel 
any great pity for him. And what are we to say of Chemineau? 
He is a thoughtless little Boulevardier. He, like Astier, has risen from 
nothing, but is,different from Astier who, with readier wit and tact, 
can accommodate himself to his improved position. Chemineau 
remains but little better than a gamin de Paris, with an intense 
admiration, almost worship, for the patron whose dirty work he does 
without thinking of the results. He wears good clothes, but 
he cannot look a gentleman in them; he wears a good hat, but it is 
of the pattern to which he has been accustomed. He is almost 
intended for a bon diable, and this is the only fault I find with Mr. 
Chevalier’s acting ; we should have had at least a suspicion of the 
cloven foot in him. But he was almost too genial. His broken 
French was excellent (as it should be, for M. Chevalier is a French- 
man), and he contrived to light up the scenes in which he figured by 
his quaint manner. Still it would have been better had a light, 
instead of an eccentric, comedian been cast for the character. Miss 
Alma Stanley did well as Esther de Sélény—who is only a fictitious 
Countess. In reality she is a wealthy Jewess, ambitious, believing 
that Astier is the man who, through her fortune, can raise her to the 
position she aspires to, and what little of heart there is in her she 
gives to him. She is not an estimable character, but handsome and 
striking. Miss Kate Phillips’s talents are thrown away on the part of 
the foolish tearful Maréchale de Sélény, who after all is an arrant 
humbug, for while she weeps over the memory of her warrior 
husband, she accepts time-serving, fortune-hunting little Chemineau, 
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Mr. Bucklaw is earnest as Védrine, a character that is superfluous ; 
and Mr. Ben Webster shines most in the latter portion of his acting 
as the foppish Count Adriani, another foolish character that could 
well ke spared. Those who filled the remaining minor parts were , 
equal to the occasion. It now comes to speaking of the two prin- 
cipals. Miss Genevieve Ward fully embodied the nobler attributes 
of the miserable wife of Paul Astier, and her scene with him where 
he ‘intended poisoning her was highly wrought out; where the 
strength was wanting, was that she gave almost a maternal tone to her 
affection for her sinful partner—it was chastened, enduring love 
with scarcely one touch of that passion which one would imagine 
should have inspired her persistent forgiveness of the insults heaped 
upon her. Miss Ward’s reading may have been a correct one, but it 
did not tell so much with the audience as a more vivid rendering 
would have done. Only praise could be bestowed on Mr. Alexan- 
der’s Paul Astier. Cold and heartless in the means to gain his end, 
he could warm into the semblance of the most passionate lover or 
cajole his humble victim with his honeyed words ; he could be stern 
and relentless and yet tremble and turn coward at the thought of 
the consequences his crime might bring upon him. In his death 
scene he could endeavour to defy that fate which he had sv per- 
sistently through his life ignored, and in his last moments could 
prove there was one soft spot in his black heart as he uttered his only 
true words of love to Esther as he died in her arms. If good acting 
can make a play a success, “ The Struggle for Life” should succeed. 
The. mounting of the piece was superb, and yet in the very best 
taste, the dresses of the ladies who figure as guests were made by 
the most fashionable modistes, and as they were /adies who wore 
them, and not the ordinary supers, they looked at home in them; 
and the male guests consisted of young gentlemen who wish to adopt 
the stage as a profession, and are gaining confidence by “ standing 
on.” Though personally I was much interested during the entire 
evening, I could not but feel that the existence of ‘‘ The Struggle 
for Life” on the boards might not be a very prolonged one. 


“SWEET LAVENDER.” 
Play in three acts, by A. W. PINERO. 
Revived at Terry’s Theatre, Monday, September 29, 1890. 
Original Production. Revival. 
Mr. Geoffrey Wedderburn .. .. Mr. BRANDON THOMAS. .. .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. 
Clement Hale .. .. .. .. «. Mr. BERNARDGOULD. .. .. Mr. H. REEVES SMITH. 
Doctor Delaney.. .. .. .- ~. Mr. ALFRED BIsHop. +» «+ Mr. JULIAN Cross. 
Dick Phenyl .. .. .. .. .» Mr. EDWARDTERRY... .. .. Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 
Horace Bream .. .. .. «.- ~. MY. FREDERICK KERR. .. .. Mr. HENR‘ DANA. 
Mr.Maw .. .. .. .- «- «- Mr. SANT MATTHEWs. .. .. Mr. FRED. W. IRISH. 
Mr, Buiger.. .. .. .. «. «- Mr. T.C. VALENTINE. +» « Mr. PRINCE MILLER. 
Mrs Gilfillian .. .. .. .. ~. Miss M.A. Vicror. - Miss DOLORES DRUMMOND. 
Mipnie.. .. .. oo «+ «+ «- Miss MAUDE MILLETT. - «+ Miss MARTE LINDEN. 
Ruth Rolt.. .. .. .. «» +. Miss CARLOTTA ADDISON.. .. Mrs. F. H. MACKLIN. 
Lavender .. .. .. «- «+ «+ Miss RoSE NORREYs... .. .. Miss ELINORE LEYSHON. 


“ Sweet Lavender,” one of the freshest and most enjoyable plays 
ever written, proved such a success with the original cast that ap- 
peared in it on its first production (March 21, 1888), that I have 
thought the names of those who then played would be welcome. 
Of the story there is no occasion to speak ; it was told in the May 
number of THE THEATRE, 1888. Sad it is to record that the scent 
in the revival is but faint compared with its original perfume. This 
is not owing to any loss of attraction in Mr. Terry’s rendering of 
Dick Phenyl; he is as genuine, as winning, and as droll as he has 





is 
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ever been, and Mr. W.H. Vernon’s masterly performance has strength- 
ened the character he undertakes. Miss Elinore J.eyshon is pleasant 
as Lavender, but she is not the guileless, child-like creature that the 
author pictures for us, and though Mrs. Macklin is womanly and at- 
tractive as Ruth Rolt, there is a want of tenderness in her represen- 
tation ; the actress gives one more the conception of a strong-minded 
rather than a long-suffering, betrayed woman. Miss Marie Linden 
has been seen to much greater advantage. She is too much of a 
coquette, instead of a brave-hearted English girl, and her lover, Mr. 
Dana, though he conscientiously portrays the typical American, is 
not interesting. Mr. Reeves Smith can do good taings, but he is too 
phlegmatic and matter of fact. He throws no ardour irto his love, 
does not convey the idea of a young fellow who would risk all his 
prospects in life for the sake of his sweetheart. Mr. Julian Cross 
gives one the impression of being good-hearted, but not of being 
a fashionable doctor. Miss Dolores Drummond, clever as she 
generally is, does not touch Mrs. Gilfillian with a light enough hand, 
and Bulger becomes but a common-place individual instead of an 
amusing one with Mr. Prince Miller. And yet with all this, “ Sweet 
Lavender ” is bound to afford some pleasure; but its delicacy of per- 
fume is gone—it is as the pot-pourri of rose leaves to the rich sweet 
fragrance of the fresh cut flower. 


“THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT.” 


Romantic play, in five acts, written by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Wednesday, October 8, 1890. 


Prince Zosimoff .. .. Mr. HERBERT WARING. | Landlord of ita. 
Arcadius Snaminski.. M. MARIvs. House Mr. HERBERTE BAsINa. 
General Skobeloff .. Mr. IvaAN WATSON. The ee, Mrs. RICHARDSON. 

Fedor Ivanovitch - Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Sophia .. .. Miss MARION LEA, 
Alexis Alexandrovitch Mr.R. STOCKTON. Pulcheria Iv anovna. Miss COWEN. 

General oe -» Mr. W. RUSSELL. Anna Mrs. LANCASTER- 
Arthur Merrion... .. Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT. se se ee °°) WALLIS (Miss Wallis). 


Moustoff . -» Mr. M. BYRNks. Sete Petroska Miss MAUDE BRENNAN. 
Kriloff Kriloffski | -. Mr. GEORGE SELDON. -- «+ Miss E, ROBINS. 


Petrovitch .. .. .. Mr.G. FANE. Ketel ee co oc ce Miss C. BERNAND. 
Marfa .. .. .. .. MissJ. ST. ANGE, 


In an “Author’s Note” appearing on the programme, Mr. 
Buchanan states that he has taken certain suggestions from 
Dostoievsky’s novel “ Crime and Chastisement,” but that he disclaims 
any endeavour to dramatise the work. And this statement may be 
thoroughly accepted, for though the main incidents, but slightly 
altered, take place both in the novel and the play, yet under Mr. 
Buchanan’s treatment they are but such as have been used in many 
a melodrama. In the novel Fedor commits a murder on two women, 
partly to work out a theory of his own, and partly for the sake of 
plunder; in the play he strangles an old Jew, for having been 
accessory to the ruin of the girl he loves. In the novel Sonia gives 
herself to a life on the streets that she may save from starvation her 
worthless father and hungry family; in the play she is made the 
unwilling victim of the lust of a Prince. The novel is a study— 
curiously minute and searching—of the workings of the human 
heart and brain, and sets forth that a woman may be but a very out- 
cast in the eyes of the world and yet be as pure as snow in her 
innermost self. The play makes almost an idol of a man who has 
no ruler but his own strong will, which he enforces under the light 
definition of caprice, and in the culprit all that is in any way 
interesting is that, like the young minister in “Judah,” from the 
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moment he commits the crime, although an unbeliever, he has no 
rest, but hears for ever the voice of conscience ringing in his ears, 
and only obtains peace when he confesses and makes atonement 
through the punishment meted out to him. This last character is 
Fedor Ivanovitch. His sweetheart Liza is beguiled to Prince 
Zosimoff’s palace by Abramoff, who delivers to her a letter which he 
knows will bring about her ruin. Fedor discovers this and in his 
rage seizes the Jew by the throat and, without perhaps intending to 
do so, strangles him. A prey to remorse, Fedor unwittingly gives 
Zosimoff the clue by which he can hunt out the murderer—he uses 
the knowledge gained, to force Anna into a marriage with him; he 
brings her to an adjoining room to that which Liza occupies that Anna 
may overhear her brother Fedor’s confession to the young girl that 
he wants to make his wife. Liza insists that, fallen as she is, she is 
unfit for him ; he tries to prove that he is no better than she is by 
confessing that he is a murderer. When.Fedor learns that Anna 
will sacrifice herself to a man that she abhors, to prevent him from 
giving her brother up to justice, he publicly owns to the crime and 
accepts the consequence in exile to Siberia. In a most improbable 
manner the author brings all his principal characters to that remote 
and inhospitable spot (even a young couple on their honeymoon 
trip). Retributive justice overtakes the Prince. He has followed 
Anna (to carry out his now shameful designs upon her) but finds 
that by an “ order of the Czar” he is to be stripped of rank and 
riches and be sent to the mines; whilst Fedor is pardoned and 
restored to society for having saved the governor Snaminski’s life. 
Liza is made happy in Fedor’s repentance, for it is she who has first 
pointed out to him that it was only by confession that he could 
make his peace with Heaven ; and Anna is supposed to marry her 
lover Alexis. Passing over such a glaring mistake as the rites 
of the Greek Church being performed in Russia, of all places, over a 
Jew, there was a fearful waste of words throughout the play, which 
was prolonged to an inordinate length (later it took nearly one hour 
less in performance through judicious excision), and the interest was 
in a great measure lost. It is pleasant to pass from the short- 
comings of the play to the excellence of the acting. Miss Wallis, 
with rare self-denial in a manageress, did not take to herself the 
best part, but as Anna increased her reputation by her power in 
depicting agony of mind, and tenderness and affection towards her 
lover and brother. Miss E. Robins (who is more the heroine) was 
very sympathetic as the betrayed Liza. The confession of outrage 
inflicted on her was most delicately conveyed. Mr. Lewis Waller, 
had a very trying part, as Fedor, and made a distinct advance by his 
exhibition of remorse, and the workings of a troubled conscience. 
Mr. Herbert Waring was almost grand in his villainy ; it was so 
thoroughly consistent throughout, and was shown with such quiet 
force. Miss Marionlea played the hoyden well, and brightened up 
the play a little, as did Mr. William Herbert as her lover, and M. 
Marius as a police official. A good little bit of character acting was 
that of Mr. lvan Watson, as a deaf and decrepit general. Miss Maud 
Brennan and Miss J. St. Ange, were also pleasant in their respective 
characters. The play was splendidly mounted, and it was not Miss 
Wallis’s fault, or that of her company, that it was not accepted asa 
success. 
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“CARMEN UP TO DATA.” 


Burlesque, in two acts, by Geo R. Sims and HENRY Pertirr. Music by MEYER Luz. 
First produced in London at the Galety Theatre, Saturday, October 4, 1890. 


+. Miss F. 8. Joan. Larranaga .. .. .. Miss GRACE WIXON. 
-. Miss JENNY Dawson. Mereédles .. .. .. Miss Larry Linp. 
-. Miss FLORENCE LkvEy. “Miss FLO. HENDERSON, 
. Miss MARIA JONES, Hidal Miss KE. ROBINA. 
. Miss Katie BARRY. BIgOS «+ ++ ++) Migs MINNIE Ross. 
- Miss MAUDE WILMOoT, Miss MADGE MILDREN, 
-. Miss Eva GREVILLE. José... .. «. os « Mr. E. J. LONNEN. 
«+ «+ «+ Miss ALICE GILBERT. Dancatro .. .. .. Mr. EK. H. HASLEM. 
++ «+ «» Miss BLANCHE MASSEY Remendado., .. .. Mr. HORACE MILL. 
Intimidado .. .. .. Miss MauDE Hopson. Lillius Pastia .. .. Mr.G@.T. MINSHULL, 
Partagas .. .. .. Miss Herry HaAMER. Capt. Zuniga .. .. Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 


Merimeé’s story in Bizet’s famous opera had already been made the 
subject for burlesque three times before Messrs. Simsand Pettitt took 
it in hand, but in no case has the plot been more closely followed than 
by these, the latest, collaborators. Taken altogether they have produced 
an amusing work, but I am a little surprised that with such a bright 
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and genuinely comic actress in the title-ré/e, they did not afford her 
greater opportunities for travestie. This said, there is but little other 
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fault to be found, for the book has many witty sayings, graceful lyrics, 
and some positively awful puns. And after all, asa rule in modern 
burlesque, but scant courtesy is paid to what the authors write. Those 
who play the parts introduce what they like in working up the 
characters, and often what originally consisted of but a few lines, de- 
velops into quite a long ré/e. Ifthe beautiful dresses, an eccentric 
if not elegant pas-de-quatre, a “ Sequidellade Cuatro,” a pas seul 
supposed to represent the action of a bull fight, some very charming 
ballads, and exquisite scenery had not sufficed to accomplish a success, 
the song of the “ Bogie Man,” which is not Spanish at all, but 


American-Irish, would draw all the town tothe Gaiety. Mr. Lonnen 
sings it with weird effect ; it is not in any way comic, it is almost pa- 
thetic, and the effect of it is heightened by the “ muted” chorus,the 
half-lights thrown on the scene, and the effective grouping. Mr. 
Lonnen follows the song by a peculiarly graceful sort of shadow 
dance and fills thecharacter of José comically though without striking 
out intoanything very original. Miss Florence St. John doesall that 
the authors require of her. Sheis as sprightly as she is allowed to be 
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in accordance with the text, is an arrant little flirt, but then the 
ballads which she has to sing are sentimental—and she sings them 
with perfect taste and expression. Miss Jenny Dawson did not 
improve on what was set down for heras Escamillo. Miss Violet 
Cameron would have been better suited to the part. Mr. Arthur 
Williams makes up as an elderly and rather obese Capt. Zuniga ; he is 
droll in hismanner, which is always favourably received bythe public, 
and has no doubt by this time treated the character as he did that of 
Lurcher, and considerably improved it. Miss Maria Jones’s talents are 
almost wasted, and Miss Letty Lind sings her own song, into which 
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she introduces some “farmyard ” imitations, with much sweetness, 
and dances very bewitchingly. Of course a crowd of handsome girls, 
representing Spanish soldiers, smugglers, cigarette makers, and 

’ gipsies, fill in the picture with bright contrasts and telling choruses. 
Herr Meyer Lutz has done his share of the work well, his music is 
decidedly Spanish in character, original and yet suggestive of and fre- 
quently leading up to snatches of Bizet’s melodies without plagiarising 
them. The burlesque was stage managed by Mr. Thomas W. Charles, 
who is an adept at his work. The St. John-Lonnen Company, 
as they may now be distinguished, were enthusiastically welcomed 
back to London after their travels, and they, the authors, the com- 
poser, and Mr. George Edwardes, were all called before the curtain at 
the close of the performance, so most of the audience was satisfied, I 
presume. 
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“LA CIGALE.” 


Original Opera Comique, in three acts, written by MM. Catyor and Duagvu, compowi by AUDRAN.. 
The English version written and composed by F.C. BURNAND and IVAN CARYLL. 
Producod for the first time in England at the Lyric Theatre, Thursday, October 9, 1890, 


Chevalier Franz de .. e ss Tamburina.. .. .. Miss BRANARD. 
eim } CHEVALIER SCOVEL. Cecilia de Montt.. -. Mise J. Desporovacn. 
William ++ of e Mr. E. W.GARDEN. Frangoise .. .. .. Miss MABEL Love, 
bc ae teyer yea -» Mr. MICHAEL DWYER. ee a = mag be 
e Duke of Fayens- pa oe LLIS JEFFREYS, 
berg } Mr. ERIC LEWIS. -- «+ Miss CHARLOTTE Hopk. 
re ur. FRANCIS BARNARD, La Frivolini. .. .. Miss M. Sr. Cyr. 
Carfew Watch .. .. Mr. JOHN PRACHEY. Camille Duburri .. Miss May SINCLAIR. 
Mendicant .. Mr. GEORGE MUDIE. Gervaise Trufleboom Miss JULIE CouTEuR. 
Mathew Vanderkoopen Mr. LIONEL BROUGH. Catherine . Miss A. NEWTON. 
Charlotte .. -. Miss Errie CLEMENTY,. The Duchess of Fay- ‘y Miss ANNIE Rose. 
Juliette Grisenach .. Miss E. CARLINGTON. ensburg Oe 
Alizia .. «. «- Miss GWYNNE. Marton... .. .. .. MissGERALDINE ULMaAR- 
Zitanella .. .. .. Miss LILLiz ComynNs, 





Mr. Horace Sedger must be congratulated on the complete success 
of the “ opera comique ” with which he inaugurated his management 
of the most beautiful theatre in London. His productions at the 
Prince of Wales’s have ever been distinguished by their elegance 
and the good taste displayed. “La Cigale” surpasses any of them 
in the beauty of the dresses and the perfection of the scenery, and 
the action of the play taking place in the environs of Bruges, the 
picturesque Flemish costumes, and the gay doings at a “ Kermesse,” 
are most effectively introduced. The pretty fable of “La Cigale et 
la Fourmi” has been followed and turned to good account by the 
English librettist, only that he gives to it the required happy ending 
for the heroine. Marton is one of two nieces of Matthew Vander- 
koopen, gay, thoughtless, and longing to go on the stage ; her cousin 
Charlotte, married to William, finds all her pleasure in rural 
domesticity. The festivities at the farm attending the wedding of 
the last two are at their height when the Chevalier Franz de Bern- 
heim arrives with the Duchess of Fayensberg, with whom he is 
carrying on a strong flirtation. They hear the voice of the Duke, 
who has brought out La Frivolini and a number of the Bruges opera 
company to a pic-nic. The Duchess hides herself in a summer-house,. 
and insists, in order that the Duke’s suspicions may be disarmed,,. 
that her cavalier shall make love to the first girl he meets. This is. 
Marton, who presently expresses her desire to become an opera- 
singer. The Duke says that this may be managed through his 
influence if her capabilities are sufficiently good, and soshe sings the 
song, “ One among Three,” which, though not the most musicianly, 
is the most taking number in the entire score, and gained a treble 
encore. Marton, a year later, is the przma donna, spending freely 
all she earns, her rustic lover Vincent is her secretary, and her uncle 
her manager. She has become deeply attached to the Chevalier, but 
as he is forced through the jealously of the Duchess to pay the latter 
considerable attention, Marton is led to believe that he is faithless, 
and so at a grand ball given at the Ducal Palace, where she is to 
entertain the guests, she, after the manner of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
sings, exposing in her song the supposed intrigue of the Duchess, 
and, exhausted by the emotion, faints away. Whilst unconscious, a 
transparency shows to her her old home, and she herself ragged and 
forsaken after dissipating all her wealth, sinking at the portals of 
the home in which she was once so happy. But when she recovers, 
and the ball-room is seen again, her peace is restored, for the Duchess 
assures Marton that she 1s truly loved by the Chevalier, who throws 
himself at her feet, the Duchess silencing anything that the Duke 
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MISS MARY COLLETTE. 


“* Hang sorrow! Care will kill a cat, 
And therefore let’s be merry.” 
--THOMAS CAREW. 
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‘may have to say about his wife’s indiscretion by reminding him of 
‘his own peccadilloes with La Frivolini. Audran’s music pleased 
every one, it was so bright and melodious, and the considerable 
portion of the opera, for which Mr. Ivan Caryll is responsible, 
gave equal satisfaction. Mr. Burnand’s book is witty and poetic, 
cand the lyrics contributed by Mr. Gilbert 4 Becket are graceful. 
Miss Geraldine Ulmar sang charmingly throughout, and surprised 
everyone by her talents as an actress. Miss Effie Clements’ very 
sweet voice delighted all, the only regret being that she had not 
more numbers allotted to her. Chevalier Scovel was very nervous 
in his opening, but after his first song he much improved, and 
before the end of the evening had established himself as a 
favourite. Mr. Eric Lewis was admirable as the foppish, finicking 
Duke. Mr. Michael Dwyer sang with great taste and expression ; 
and Mr. Lionel Brough, though last not by any means least, was 
droll and very amusing. Miss Lila Clay and her ladies’ orchestra, 
which performed a very charming gavotte written by their con- 
ductress, must not be forgotten. “La Cigale” was a complete 
success, and Mr. Charles Harris, under whose stage direction it was 
produced, was with the principals, authors, composers, and Mr. 
Sedger, applauded to the echo for the result. 


CECIL HOWARD. 


Musical Silhouettes. 
No. 7—THE INFANT PRODIGY. 





which we are indebted to America, more or less. Juve- 
nility from time immemorial, of course, has stood up, 
in the presence of its adoring parents and friends and 
relations, to “speak a piece” or “sing that charming 
little ballad about Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” But 
until quite recent years we were not irritated by the infant vocalist, 
pestered by the youthful pianist, and enraged by the child reciter on 
the public platform. 

When the Prodigy is confined to its own most immediate circle of 
admiring acquaintance, no one is the worse or the better for it. It 
is when it is pushed upon us in every programme, and thrust on our 
endurance at every entertainment, that it begins to get something of 
an annoyance. When liitle Tottie, the infant prima donna, stands 
up, a child of ten, with a forced and unnatural voice, and sings, ine 
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very squeaky falsetto, its one and only song—the acme of many 
weary hours’ training—it is a delight to the audience, naturally. 
Not a woman iin it but thinks of her own Polly, and 'whispers‘her- 
neighbour of her:certainty that that precocious and unpleasant-child 
could “‘do it” much bétter. Indeed, Polly is accustomed ‘to doing 
it” ‘at home, and gets lavish adulation from her relations, who, ‘it ‘is. 
to be presumed, prefer that pert, forward, and conceited child to the 
real thing: than which, when it is real, nothing is :sweeter under- 
Heaven. 

From “speaking a piece ’—detestable phraseology !—in ‘private, it 
is but a step to reciting in public. The Infant Prodigy’s relfitions. 
are delighted at the prospect, being one and all assured there never 
‘was so clever a child. Sosooner or later those who are not wor- 
shippers of the family idol are compelled to sit out the ghastly 
infliction as well as they can, devoutly praying, protably, all the- 
time for the days when children were children, and not undersizedi 
men and women. ; 

Perhaps it may be intellectual progress—it is an age of progress,. 
we are told—that develops thus early the talent or the genius of the- 
Infant Prodigy. But even granting this, a forced plant is a sickly 
one, and many a home nursery is now a hotbed of juvenile pre-- 
cocity, most of which is waiting its opportunity to become known 
to the world, be it the world around it or that outside. 

The artistic merits of such a ballad as “ Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star” are, at first sight, not particularly perceptible. If a sane- 
person got up and sang it, it would sound ridiculous. But let any 
infant from five to twelve, with a weak, quavering voice, proceeding 


from somewhere between the teeth and the epigastrium, stand up,. 


either at home or on a platform, and sing the effusion, accompanied 
by a maternal prompter every other line, it will be received with 
a chorus of acclamation, as if it were a poem of highest merit set 
to divine melody. 


As for thé Pianist, we all know what he is. Is there—can there- 


be—any true artistic feeling in the child of ten, who sits down and 


reels off classical music by the yard, music that would task the- 


memory and capability of a grown man? If there be art in it at 
all, it is false art, a sham and an bypocrisy. The child may be a 
genius, but it is all too unnatural a genius for common sense to fall 
down and worship, let fools and fanatics do as they may. 

Because, the younger the Infant the more do gaping men and 
silly women run after it. If a pianist four years of age could be 
brought out ‘by some superhuman agency, would not the British 
public rush in crowds to hear him? There is not a pennyworth of 
art in it: nothing but idolatry, and the idol is the Glorified Infant. 

Those who ought to see and understand the folly of precocity are 
often those who foster it. The schoolmistress,; who at the end of 


every term brings forward her pet pupil .at her “ vacation concert,” 
for instance. The-pet pupil of ten years old steps on the.platform,,. 
to:the envy of all the others’ parents and the intense satisfaction .of 
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‘her ‘own, ‘with ‘the «conceit ‘and «sdlf-consciousness of a -woman of 
thirty ; she speaks ‘her \pieee -with.a ‘lovely :monotony of voice sand 
‘gesture, ‘or «sings ‘her song ‘in:an expressionless voice and with :an 
‘expressioniess face, or she:rattles off her fireworks—oh, ‘how ‘that 
piece has been ‘strummed at all the term through !—without a 
shadow of musical feeling:or a ghost of intelligent: expression. Oh! 
worshippers of ‘the Glorified Infant, do you-ever think, and -wonder, 
where the pretty children, with their quaint ways and their inno-- 
cence, have vanished ? They have nearly all departed from among 
us, and have left us nothing but that hateful apology for annoyance, 
that intensely uninteresting and most irritating nuisance to sensible. 
men and women, the Infant Prodigy. The world is robbed of her- 
little ones, and it.is the reign and the era of the Glorified Infant. 


‘SEMIBREVE. 


Our Musical=Bor. 





Some little while ago the inclusion of the piano in the curriculum of the 
School Board was lengthily discussed, and is still being discussed. Sensi- 
ble people protest and not without reason. They realise, perhaps, the 
horrors to come. But so great is the craze for training the children of the 
people to be ladies and gentlemen, whether the clay-material take kindly to the 
aga or not, that the mentors of the coming generation listen to nothing 

ut the desires of their souls to spend money. It seems to me that the piano- 
forte is very well in its place, which is certainly not in the Board School. How 
about the many—qualified or unqualified is not for me to say— who earn a. 
straightened living by teaching at a remuneration.in proportion to the pocket 
of the poor? They are closely concerned ‘in this question ; yet they areimot 
thought of—have not, to my knowledge, been spoken of. Another point of view 
is this, Are there not enough musicians in our suburbs and towns? It isithe 
fashion for Jane and Tommy to learn to play ; consequently they practise and 
strum all day long, until their unlucky nt Hoe ears are deafened, and their 
minds are distracted. They have to learn, because it is “ the thing ;” whether 
they have the talent for music is quite out of the question. Day is already 
made horrible and night hideous by the eternal pianoforte, beside, around 
and opposite. Ten-guinea “ schoolroom models” utter their tin-kettile tones 
wherever you go ; our “ warranted” at fifteen pounds cash, has apparently a 
warrant for the disturbance of the peace wherever and whenever its . possessor 
pleases. Half-a-guinea a month purchases a “ fine-toned instrument, with all 
the latest improvements, check action,” &c., &c., and spreads around it for the 
term of its natural life: discord and anneyance enough to make one wish the 
pianoforte had never been invented. Doleful hymns all day Sunday ; scales, 
exercises, and school pieces, arrangements of ‘“‘ Home,Sweet Home ”—that surely 
are played in a satirical spirit—every week-day. The present is bad enough ; if 
the School Board teach its gutterbrats music for nothing, what will it be in the 
future? Seriously, the greatest good to the greatest number is an excellent 
axiom ; but does:it-apply in this case? Is the piano a necessity toa boy or girl 
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who is to be taught to make his or her way in the world? Plainly, the Educa- 
tion Act was not meant togo so far, and nothing has occurred, since its passing, 
to justify the folly of such a proceeding. The class it was meant to reac 
was that ignorant of the three R's—and its intention was to teach them those 
primary requirements. As for anything further, if the pupil had the voice and 
the aptitude to learn more, oe or ae will find out soon enough a way to do so— 
even if it be music, lessons in which can be obtained on Ger enough terms, 
goodness knows. But of Music, we have enough to spare, thanks to the cheap 
foreign piano. Some peace from this everlasting jangle would be welcome. 
A pianoforte should be a luxury, or if not that, at least, not looked upon as a 
necessity. Many an English girl can squall a ballad who cannot cook or sew. 
Music isan art ; and not all the School Boards in the world can alter it, or make 
it an educational requirement. 


- 


How many “ teachers of music,” at five shillings a quarters’ lessons, are there 
in London now starving? Too many to think of with an equable conscience. 
The School Board will only add to the number, because the girls or boys taught 
by them will, in time to come, turn professional teachers—ladies and gentlemen, 
God help them !—and—-starve too. 


When is the composer of “ Les Cloches” going to give us something as 
good? It isan unpleasant truth, but nothing that has come from his gifted 
pen since has been worthy of comparison with that work, . though, perhaps, 
“Rip Van Winkle” was a long way superior to either of its followers. 
“Captain Thérése ” is only a string of reminiscences ; a collection of ancient 
musical bricks set up on a foundation which has been that of more operas than 
one can remember. Even this could be forgiven were only there something to 
recollect. There is not ; the orchestration is graceful—that is all ; the whole 
Opera is one to cause sorrow, regret, wonder. Granted that the composer is 
hampered with a plct that does not exist and a fundamental idea that is as aged 
as the gamut itself. But this does not destroy the charm of other works that 
shall be nameless. Plot on the opera-stage is about the last thing but one that 
is thought about, probability being the absolute last. The regret comes in 
when sympathetic artists like Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. Tapley, comical Mr. 
Monkhouse, and dry Mr. Ashley are compelled to play unsympathetic parts and 
sing uninteresting music. The part of the heroine is in the hands of Miss 
Attalie Claire, who is the owner of an excellent voice which would be more 
acceptable if one could hear what she sings. But this is, perhaps, not thought 
necessary. I was not stricken with wonderment at her acting. Miss Broughton 
was absent (for the first time for three years) the night I saw the opera ; but 
her place was filled by Miss Florence Darley, who certainly played the part un- 
commonly well. Asa whole, “ Captain Thérése” is nothing like so good as 
“ Marjorie,” which was not itself, in my opinion, a very great work either. I 
am afraid “ Captain Thérése ” will not live in the memory like the inimitable 
“ Cloches” did, has done, and will. The dresses and staging are 
superb, thanks to Mr. Charles Harris and Mr. Horace Sedger. But not all the 


staging in the world can take the place of the wanting charm: the music that 
might be there and isn’t. 


Since, however, Miss Attalie Claire has decided to return to grand opera, 
in consequence of which Miss Violet Cameron is going to play her part in “ Cap- 
tain Thérése.” If anything can make the opera a. success, Miss Cameron might ; 
but this remains to be seen. A change even more desirable still is that of Miss 
Guilia Warwick for Miss Fenton in “The Black Rover,” as Isidora. I fear 
Miss Warwick will have a thankless task, speaking musically. ‘The Black 
Rover ” is now preceded by an operetta entitled “‘ The Crusader and the Craven,” 
music by that caustic critic and clever musician, Mr. Percy Reeve, in which 
Miss Chapuy, Mr. Le Hay, and Mr. Hogarth are concerned. 


In making an opera of “The Black Rover,” Mr. Luscombe Searelle has com- 
peed spoilt a magnificent melodrama! Who wants music with such a story ? 
t is a drag upon it ; it is like harnessing a cart-horse and a racer to the same 
vehicle. Were it not for Mr. Ludwig, whose voice is a revelation, this feeling 
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would be stronger still. Comic opera it is not. There is nothing funny in the 
story ; what there is has been dragged in, neck and crop, and is based as an idea 
old as opera itself. Say, then, it is dramatic opera; where is the dramatic 
music, and what do Mr. Le Hay and Mr. Charles Collette in this gallery? 
The first interrogation is simply answered : Nowhere. There is plenty of 
music ; but the dramatic force is conspicuous by its absence. Did Mr. 
Luscombe Searelle think he was going to head an operatic revolution, upset the 
old order, and bring about a new one, with the music of “‘The Black Rover” ? 
I hope he did not. As for the artists, I like Miss Effie Chapuy, rather ; though 
the songs she sang had no more to do with the story than the man in the moon. 
Miss Blanche Fenton is, without question, the most self-conscious actress I 
ever saw ; she never once forgot herself in her part, which had some splendid 
melodramic opportunities ; added to this, her vocalisation was most faulty. Mr. 
Hogarth had nothing to do or sing, which was to be regretted ; Mr. Shiel Barry 
was a Gaspardian old man ; and the tenor and hero—was painfully bad. I see 
that Mr. Philips-Tomes now plays the part. But Mr. Le Hay and Mr. 
Collette were fish out of water, and I felt very sorry for them. Mr. 
Roydon Erlynne was dramatic as the rebellious slave. Chorus, stage-effects, 
scenery, and accessories could not be better. But whether the public will like 
their melodramas set to commonplace music is open to doubt.' Even Mr. Searelle 
must himself have had a doubt onthe point or he would not have introduced 
the low-comedy comic-opera element into “ The Black Rover.” 


it is a long while since London has seen a comic opera so deserving the name 
and so magnificently staged as “La Cigale” at the Lyric. To begin with the 
music, it is music ; not commonplace tune or imitation melodrama. The hand 
of M. Audran is audible all through it ; and the composer of “ Olivette ” and 
“La Mascotte” has excelled himself in grace of melody and felicity of orches- 
tration. There is not a bar in the entire score that is not hearable over and 
over again. Where Mr. Ivan Caryll’s co-operation comes in, is not easily 
detected (though most of the first-night critics seemed to be very cognoscenti), 
but it is no disrespect to that admirable chorus-master and conductor that the 
work of the French writer is at once recognisable. If some of our English and 
other composers want to know how and what to write, let them go and hear “ La 
Cigale.” Iam not easy to please with opera comique ; but the music charmed 
and delighted me, as it will everyone who hears it. As for the staging, how 
Mr. Charles Harris must have revelled in suchachance! Each “ set” issuperb ; 
the dresses and scenery are perfection. The title-part gives Miss Geraldine 
Ulmar opportunities that show how clever an artiste she is, and I question if any 
other could better interpret so arduous a r¢le—made more arduous still by the 
ridiculous clamour of well-dressed fanatics for preposterous encores. Of course 
Chevalier Scovel looks his part, and sings it magnificently. But for the rest of 
the characters—voila tout. No one else has anything to do, which is perhaps the 
one blot on the performance, all in all as near perfection as the most carping 
critic could desire, or the most exacting playgoer look for. I shall have more 
to say about “ La Cigale ” later on; but there is little doubt about its success. 
London has put up witha good deal of rubbish styled “ comic opera” ; but now, 
thanks to Mr. Horace Sedger, it has the real thing to show. 


Tadvise Miss Ulmar, if she wishes to keep her voice, to decline all encore, 
that is, decline to repeat her songs. We do not expect Mr. Willard or Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree to repeat a strong scene, however greatly we admire it. The 
principle is not only a nuisance, but an unreasonable nuisance, and one which 
firm and decided action would soon put down. Some ignorami seem to look 
upon the human voice as a machine. 


The musical world has been recruiting in the comic-opera stage of late. Mr. 
Ben Davies, formerly at the Lyric, sung at the first “Monday Pop.,” and Mr. 
Alec March, of the Avenue and Lyric, &c., created a somewhat mixed impression 
at Norwich Festival. 


The first “Monday Pop.” took place on October 20, Sir Charles and Lady Hallé 
receiving an enthusiastic welcome home. 
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Madame Patey has. met. with the. greatest success in Anstralia.at hercom-- 
mencing: concert:at. Sydney. 


Signor Lago’s autumn season of’ Italian Opera at Covent Garden commenced: 
on. October: 18 with Verdi's “ Aida.” 


The music of the new Gaiety burlesque in “Carmen” is by M. Meyer 
Lutz, thank goodness! Don’t let us have any more “little peaches” and 
“‘ Razzle-Dazzles,” please, Mr. George Edwardes. Keep those for the. music- 
halls, or send them: back to their native land, declined with thanks. 


Senor Sarasate’s first concert took place on October 18, when the customary 
enthusiasm prevailed, St. James’s Hall being crowded. ‘Lhe wonderful 
violinist was assisted by Mr. W. G. Cusin’s orchestra. A second “ Sarasate” 
concert takes place on November 3. 


Mr. George Grossmith’s first recital on October 20 drew a large and fashion- 
able audience to St. James’s Hall. 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


—S~S 


Qur Finateurs’ Play=Bor. 


You, my gentle and considerate readers, are men and women of the world— 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. And therefore you know all about babies. No 
one who is not “ virtuous, &c.,” can possibly take an interest in these diminu- 
tive sharers (with cats, dogs, and other pets) of our nursery language and 
patronising affection. And, per contra, no one to whom their charms appeal 
can possibly help being all the good things named. Since, therefore, it is 
necessary you should rise from the perusal of this column as from a gum-chew- 
ing soirée or a feast off the sweet caramel, G. and C. R., here is to the tickling 
of your palate with an assurance that you are virtuous, &c., and by unavoidable 
inference learned on the subject of babies. With me you have often stood on 
holy ground, and been inducted into the mysteries of baby-worship. You know 
that there comes a time when the nurse or the mother (I prefer the nurse, the 
responsibility seems less) entrusts you with the wee but priceless uninsured 
cargo of humanity. Your left hand is seized as though a professor of palmistry 
were hungering for his fee. It is plumped half-way down the infant’s back. 
Your right is guided beneath the pulpy shapeless masses by compliment termed 
legs—and. “you’re happy now you've got it.” Every eye in the room, and 
there are —— a good many, is fixed upon you; and in awful tones you 
are warned that if you move a- muscle, it—the baby, not the muscle—will fall 
to pieces. I cual you of the experiences, because some amateurs are like 
babies. They must be handled, oh so gingerly, or the blood will fly to their 
little heads, and, dear, dear, how they will cry. Pat them, and what a hullaba- 
loo. They, perhaps like the rest of us—always excepting you, G. and C. R.— 
must be hourly soothed with the warm syrup of flattery, and dandled and 
coaxed and cooed to, unless we want to see them in a naughty ickle tantums. 
And this the modern reviewer, saving only the modernest of the clique—Robert 
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Buchanan; to wit—least of all desires. Anything for ; that-is, peace. with 
honour: We have no wish to:mop Great yt or Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
wielded by the itching palm of a blue-blooded “juvenile” or a “ legitimate 
heavy.” On the contrary, we want to be thought kindly and charitable. So 
we put on our rose-coloured spectacles as often as. we can, without endangering 
-our eyesight, and, in the very torrent and tempest of our critical wrath, ac- 
‘quireand beget a temperance that gives it the unruffled smoothness of a seem- 
ing indulgent admiration. 


But really, you ladies and gentlemen who enrol yourselves under the banner 
-of Garrick, the spectacles mast be laid: aside. To borrow the language of our 
friend Captain Beresford, “ you are, you know you are, don’t you know.” The 
art world is'shaken to its foundations, and chaos is almost come again, because 
a tenor refused to shave his upper lip for a powder-and-patch comic opera. It 
4s a crime, a heinous crime, a kighly-ridiculous yet mortal sin, no doubt ; but 
‘can.it weigh against yours? No. That was the vanity of the body, but yours 
is the vanity of the mind. He, poor fellow, for all we know, might be another 

mson. Cut his hair, and he was cooked, dished, done for. His face might 
be that of a heaven-kissed Mercury, when bearded like the pard. Treat it to 
the edge of an oyster-shell (raise him to the dignity of a second Hypatia, in 
fact) or apply the new-fangled steel, and he might stand revealed a Silenus or 
Vulcan. His first plea might be loss of beauty, his second loss of charm— 
‘either would serve ; and together they form an impregnable barrier. In addi- 
tion, he could do little hurt to the piece he was cast for. No one but the 
authors and the manager care what happens to a comic opera. But you, you 
have laid violent hands upon a masterpiece, and that’s quite another thing. 
You might have done what you liked with the giants of these days. They know 
thow to look after themselves. Besides, we have them—and the poor—always 
with us, and of course they don’t interest us. But Sheridan, whom from child- 
hood we have been taught to reverence, whose name we lisped at our mother's 
iknee! an outrage upon him is an outrage upon history! Think of that. It 
ought to curdle your blood to read of it, even if you don’t believe it. If only 
you had known your words, or learned your positions. But perhaps you did 
not know positions were expected of you. -Amateurs employ such curious 
methods. But if only you had come prepared in some way. Accustomed to 
your clothes and your wigs, and above playing with your swords as though you 
were so many witches on so many broomsticks. But there, of what use is 
scolding. Everything must have a beginning, the Garrick A.D.C. among the 
newest comers. To give them good advice will be better than cursing. They 
should put someone at their head who does know something. No company, in 
war or in acting, is of much use without a leader. Even the Lyceum would 
fall like a pack of cards if the master hand were withdrawn. Then, with a good 
-chief, if they work hard, and obey his orders, and put away all little tempta- 
tions to think themselves cleverer than Irving and Willard, and Hare and Tree, 
they need not be afraid to inviteme again. But not to Sheridan. No, let them 
try Sims. It’s the same initial, but there’s a difference inside. 


From blame and judgment to pity! Like the judges of whom descriptive 
reporters—not, let us hope, drawing upon their imagination for their facts—tell 
us that they sum up in strong sentences, each one of which carries the 
wretched prisoner’s heart an inch nearer the bottom of the ocean of despair. 
That the black cap is fitted with unfaltering hand and sentence pronounced 
with firm voice. And that then, when the duty that is demanded of them is done, 
“his lordship gave evidence of being under the influence of uncontrollable 
emotion.” It is just so with his highness who sits down below and keeps watch 
o’er the life of poor Punch. He, too, has—to put the case in a nutshell—more 
often than not to condense his opinions under the stress of emotion ; but he is 
more consistent tham his brother of the bench. For if he be moved he lets it 
count one to the prisoner, and he has the courage, moreover, to let everyone 
know-as much. And here is a case in point. Nothing like having an apt illus- 
tration to avoid misconception. Three weeks “gp there was what our American 
‘cousins would call a “two nights’ stand” at Stafford. A compact little party of 
well-known amateurs raided from London and stuck-up the town. Oh, for charity, 
you bet. All schemed out beforehand, just lovely. Top families mad to help 
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them, and everything right as rain, fit for them to ride in and paint the place 
red. And did they? Not much. Why? Well, that’s the spot - and if 
you'll do as the Romans did and lend me your ears, I'll expound ; for it’s here 
that the pity comes in and spoils my wrath at their failing. They were good. 
enough to do the trick. A better little troop never started out. But whether 
it’s a bank or the county families at theatricals in a concert hall, you can’t handle. 
the plunder unless your pals work it all properly for you. Now there’s some- 
thing that ought to be quoted here about good intentions, only somebody might 
object to the strength of the language. The intentions were excellent, of course, 
in getting them a big town hall; but intentions are apt torun away with pea le 
who organise this sort of thing without technical knowledge to serve asa bridle. 
To put “Caste” and “The Parvenu,” little plays wanting a little theatre and 
little effects, into a huge barn of a place, was suicidal. Half the fine dialogue 
was lost to those sitting beyond the first few rows, and what the plot of either 
play could have seemed to any who came fresh to the comedies, passes specula- 
tion. The audience were to be pitied, for they bad room to feel their own 
atmosphere about them: always a fatal thing. They should be packed like 
herrings. Then each spark of interest or amusement will circulate through the 
whole crowd, and not fizzle out through coming into contact with the cold dignity 
of a self-conscious individual. But more to be pitied were the actors. They 
worked like Trojans, but they were doomed by Fate (i.e., the cheerless hall and 
the cheerless audience) and nothing could save them. 


There has not been showier work, or more thorough, done in the provinces 
this vacation ; and London ought to have the benefit of this preliminary run. 
When Sam and Polly are matched, “ Caste” is about complete. The stronger 
the Esther and George, the stronger the play ; but they may be as bad as barn- 
stormers (and this precious hall nearly compelled them to be) and the “ putty” 
lovers and dear old Eccles will pull them through. Mrs. Walkes and Mr. Lavies 
are among the best low comedy lovers amateurs can produce. They are actors 
of many moods, and luckily were in good spirits and not afraid to give way to 
them, and they let the parts carry them whithersoever they listed. That is a 
fairly safe plan to adopt when the work is straightforward, and there was little 
to find fault with from the tea in act i, to the tea in act iii. The “serious 
spoons’ are never all your fancy pictures them, unless an Amy Roselle or a 
Florence Gerard is sharing those natural scenes with a Forbes-Robertson or a 
Conway. But Mrs. Charles Sim does nothing that has not merit of some kind, 
and in Esther she gets so near the note that brings a lump in the throat and 
dims the eye, that want of fervour may be forgiven. Mr. Ashby-Durby 1s young 
for D’Alroy. It is not that he does not look old enough for a husband, or that 
he cannot make love prettily, or that he is not the preux chevalier in look and 
bearing. All this he manages well, but the last act depends entirely on George’s 
dignity, and it must be the dignity of a self-reliant man, and that Mr. Darby 
has not mastered. Mr. Walkes repeats with great effect the impersonation ‘of 
Mr. 8. B. Bancroft without which no gentleman’s Hawtree is complete. He 
does for the part all that can be done, which is not saying much, for the good 
scenes are nil and the incidents few. Mr. Trollope’s Eccles was the biggest 
success of the visit. It was studied, it was natural, it satisfied the critic, and it 
satisfied the boy in the gallery : and that is the paradox of acting. It is not 
wise to be subtle at Drury Lane, and elaborate bits of business were hardly 
noticeable in the Stafford wilderness ; but plenty of broad effects were there, 
too, and Eccles ought to be first in Mr. Trollope’s repertory of character parts. 
“The Parvenu ” came off with better luck but worse effect. There was less to 
miss, but then less was got over the footlights. Mrs. Leston, from the Avenue 
Theatre, and Mr. Walkes were capital as Lady Pettigrew and Sir Fulke, both 
performances being vigorous and pointed to an unusual degree. Mr. Trollope 
was good but not alert enough for Ledger, and Mr. Lavies walked through 
Charlie with ease ; Mrs. Walkes was bright and pert as Peggy, and Mrs. Sim 
and Mr. Darby surprised everybody as Gwendolen and Claud. They are thank- 
less parts to act, honeyed and cloying, but the make-believe was worthy of pro- 
fessionals, and their earnestness would not be denied. For about the first time 
on record, most likely, these were the heroes of the play. 


_“ Why don’t you write your own criticisms ; Davy always did,” said Mrs. Gar-- 
rick to Kean ; and there was good sense in the remark. Nobody can possibly 
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fathom your intentions like yourself, and therefore nobody but yourself can do 
you justice. But if it’s well to arrange for your criticisms, how infinitely better 
to look after the play as well. Write your own pieces, and you are sure to 
please one person at any rate. Adopt somebody else’s, and you are pretty safe 
to satisfy none. You know exactly what you can do, or rather what you think 
you can do—the same thing in your eyes—what you look best in, what senti- 
ments sound true, and which light is the more becoming, the gas of the evening 
or the — of noon. It was a fine stroke of policy, then, on the part of the 
Hon. Mrs. Alistair Hay and the Hon. Marie Hay, to rammage out the pieces in 
which they were to be principals in Dupplin Castle. Odd little bits of other 
plays cropped up now and again. Curious memories were brought to light by 
a turn of the key in the lock at the unwhitting command of these disciples of 
Mrs. Holford, who, for the instruction of those not posted in matters theatrical 
I say it, is the only lady aristocrat of the time who has written a play worthy 
to be remembered. But, taken as the work of novices, The Prince of Colonna 
and The Lady Grizel were full of promise and showed a liberal hand for the 
bestowal of plums in situation and dialogue. The first is a story of Venice. 
Mr. Hadow, a burgher of that city, has wealth, ambition, and one fair daughter, 
and no more, the which he loved passing well. She, Lucia by name, is not 
above looking in the glass and translating into words its dumb confessions of her 
beauty. And as, like Beatrice, she sits and sighs “ Heigho”’ for a lover, a gallant 
appears, in very squalid garb. He isa prince who has dissembled ; anyone can 
tell that, for his manners have the repose which stamps the caste of the Colonna, 
and in his flashing eye the pride of race is seated. Lucia loves him; but her 
papa, when he comes in, does not. He has the soul of a shop keeper, and 
values the book of mankind by its binding. He sees only an artisan, and, not 
being a Socialist or an advanced thinker of any school, he objects to the peasant- 
born for a son-in-law. Very like the Deschappelles and the horticultural Claude. 
The Prince stands in danger of being kicked out by the guard, but after making 
sure that Lucia loves him, for himself alone, it is a case of “ further disguise 
is useless, I am Don Cesar de Bazan.” “And a gentle consort made he, And 
her gentle mind was such, That she grew a noble lady, And the people loved 
her much :” from the Lord of Burleigh. But Lucia did not long that he should 
turn a village painter, at least we are not told so, and was overjoyed to become 
a Princess. A very sweet and pretty little tale, acted with grace and delicate 
feeling by the authoresses (Mrs. Hay playing the Prince) who looked the usual 
“pictures by anold master,” and wore their beautiful costumes with an ease and 
elegance many an actress might have enyied. 





The Lady Grizel has no such comedy element. It is deep, dark, gruesome 
tragedy. A Caledonian version of Romeo and Juliet! What Helen's babies would 
term “bluggy.” Earl Malcolm of Inverness, making good his escape after a 
rout during the troubles of 1745, meets Lord Ralph Nevill, the brother of his 
lady-love. Romeo and Tybalt, being on different sides, have a short set to, and 
the fiery Tybalt falls. Romeo pursues his flight to Juliet’s chamber, where he 
hides behind the arras. She, poor fluttered dove, knows of the battle and is 
wildly anxious for her Montague, who forthwith steps out and is clasped to her 
tender bosom. She would kill him with too much cherishing, but he has 
sterner business in hand, and is about to start on his confession when a page 
brings her tidings that her brother Tybalt’s sonl has fled, and at the bidding of 
her Romeo’s sword. Then Shakespeare and these clever daughters of Scotia 
partcompany. He of Stratford thought a woman’s passion set at nought the 
ties of kindred, faith, and country. If she gave her heart, she gave it all. 
Father, mother, friends, comfort, duty, pride, everything, went into the opposite 
scale, and one hour of real love outweighed all and made it kick the beam. They 
of Dupplin think otherwise. A sister’s affection they fancy will for the moment 
put to flight the bride’s. Itis a false notion, and spoils the artistic value of their 
work. But it brings on their catastrophe, and the means they will argue are 
justified by the end. Poor Romeois exiled from that loving heart, and the lips 
which cried his virtues heap scorn and hatred on his head. The tramp of armed 
men is heard in the corridors. He thinks he is beset by Capulets. “He 
cannot meet his ladye’s unforgiving eyes, and cannot live without herlove .. . 
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so dies.” - A dagger in his heart, and: he crawls to.her feet-to-kiss:out: hialove 
with the last faint breath. At that the Lady-Grizel’s love revives. From what 
seemed ashes, in.a moment a consuming flame leaps up, and nothing but death 
can satiate. it. So Juliet the wavering, Juliet the faithless, Juliet who caredso 
little for her.lord that she could stab his heart with words, is sorry when she 
sees what she’s done, and makes the fatal dagger do double service now that 
Temorse and regret are useless. And on her suicide the curtain falls. Tragedy 
is ugonerelly out of place on the amateur s‘age, but-if there were many actorsas 
full of fire as these, it need not be banished with such rigour, As the young 
Earl, Mrs, Hay was quite impressive, and her fellow-author made an earnest 
Grizel. Mr. Hadow was.Lord Ralph, removed from the scene quite early in 
the action ; and as a boy page, Miss, Gladys Hadow looked very pretty and 
acted with becoming spirit. There isa wide field for slight and sketchy, yet 
ambitious, plays like these, giving actors scope for costume, a thing dear to the 
amateur ; and if the authors would publish them, they would soon be heard of 
again. 


Nobody reads Leigh Hunt nowadays, so I shall be safe in giving my readers 
a few lines of his. Not with the intent of borrowing the trick played off by 
Launcelot Bargiss on his Hypatia and pretending they are my own, for who that 
is sane dare challenge the detective genius of the P.M.G. Plagiarist Commis- 
sioner. But “safe” in the sense that there will be freshness and entertainment 
in them, almost as much indeed as there would be in an.equal quantity of my 
‘own prose, and without the labour to. me of composition ! Thus then they run. 
“T never think of poor Leander’s fate, And how he swam, and how his bride 
sat late, And watched the dreadful dawning of the light, But as I would of two 
that died last night. So might they row have lived, and so have died; The 
story’s heart, to me, still beats against its side.” I never see Tom Robertson’s 
masterpiece without thinking of this scrap of simple verse. Let Caste be acted 
only decently, and the story’s heart, to all, still beats against its side. We have 
seen it a hundred times, maybe. Speaking for myself, I vow I could play 
prompter from the stalls without a book. We have informed ourselves, with 
emphasis, that the so-and-so’d thing is played out. But once we are settled 
down to it again, and Georgs and Esther have to part, and Sam and Polly are 
bravely keeping that little house in Stangate above water, that lump in the 
throat will come. And when the curtain falls we inaudibly consign the gasman 
to other regions for turning up the lights before we have had time to wipe our 
eyes and assume an air of well bred indifference. Sir Kenneth Kemp could not 
have chosen a more human play forhis Norwich week, or one more certain to 
please everybody. The country favourites he gathers around him lend their 
work a personal interest, and with a theme so true there is nothing wanting to 
the success of his annual experiment. The acting of Caste has now become a 
very relative affair. It is either better than such a revival or worse than the 
other. Youcan say nothing very positive, for in every mind there isa standard, 
and your words will be understood as applying to that. The Norwich amateurs 
were not on a level with the Criterion actors of a year ago, but they were more 
than a match for several country companies I have seen. On the one hand they 
could not show the clear depths of pathos nor let themselves be carried whither- 
soever the spirit of comedy listeth. On the other, there was no possibility of 
mistaking the heroes foranything but military men, and the heroines for women 
whom “society” would out of necessity refuse to recognise. What was lost in 
stage effectiveness was gained in natural manner and appearance. Mr. Leo 
Trevor, a comedian of marked versatility, was perhaps the most finished of all 
as Eccles, whose chronic drunkenness had served as a fine basis for an 
original study of great merit. Mr. Brandram threw energy and spirit into 
his reading of Sam, which belonged to the perky, quick-witted Hare school 
rather than the sullen and moody Brookfield. Mr. Bourke and Miss Muriel 
Wylford played with startling earnestness as the hardly used lovers, the 
chief defect being a tendency to drawing room naturalism. With more 
breadth and less realistic colouring, they would be excellent. Captain 
Horton was a dignified Hawtree, with a sly undercurrent of caustic 
humour ; Mrs. Washington spoke the Marquizzy’s tiresome lines better than 
anyone I ever heard, Mrs. Stirling and Miss Le Thiére excepted ; and Miss 
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Kathleen Henry, forgetful of the laws of class and that repose which 
‘stamps the caste of Vere de Vere, identified herself with Polly the light- 
hearted “extra-lady,” and with pretty looks and merry laughs and teasing 
ways flooded the stage with sunshine. Caste was played to crowded houses 
on September 13 and 14, and on the 15th an adaptation by Mr. Arthur 
Waugh from Oliver Twist, set to Music by Mr. Claud Nugent, and called 
Corney Courted ; or, the Beadle’s. Bride, was. produced with great success, the 
melodious numbers being frequently encored. 


What with parsonsat the playin town, and Noncon Boanerges pounding the pul- 
pit in denunciation of them, their creed; and their charity, the Churchis ina fair 
way to shake hands with the Stage. Those whom the former will not lead the 
latter will drive towards tolerance ; and once bigotry’s knocked on the head, logic 
and common sense come uppermost in life, anu the first thing seen to be an 
absurd inconsistency is war between any two great powers. Just to give Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Willard, and Mr. Spurgeon a little help, Owlesbury Church last 
month accepted the aid of the Longwood amateurs for some bells it wanted, 
and A Happy Pair and Creatures of Impulse were played to an overflowing 
audience. The effects were a little cloudy perhaps. Many of the 
characters looked like old friends seen through a blurring mist. You 
know how a haze will confuse you. This nose is surely more pro- 
nounced than when, we used to sit together chatting and smoking far into 
the night. And that walk! can that be dear old So-and-so’s? The mist will 
serve the purpose of a magnifying glass and throw into unnatural relief the 
most peculiar features of your object. So with these Longwood actors. But 
despite innumerable faults, and sins against their authors no dramatist would 
ever forgive, they managed to hold the mirror up to nature so that their 
audience could see the reflection, and seeing it declare their hearty approbation. 
I shall therefore refuse to publish their iniquities, since crime we are told is 
purely a matter of longitude and latitude, and what we in London think 
artistic suicide or murder may, for aught I know, be counted virtue within 
the sound of Owlesbury bells. Miss Cowper Coles and the Hon. Douglas Car- 
negie got happily through the bickerings of that wondrously witty young 
married couple, Edwin and Angelina Honeyton. The Earl of Northesk entered 
with democratic fervour into the humours of Sergeant Kloogne, of whom he 
gave a really diverting picture. Mr. Carnegie was a burly farmer. Lady 
Helen Lacey made a winsome niece to the eccentric and lively old lady of Miss 
Coles. Mr. Lionel Bethel flung down the glove to Mr. Adonis Dixey and gave 
us an amusing burlesque of Mr. Irving ; and Mrs. Butler played the landlady 
with the unfailing severity of the race. 


Ww 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


WE have been shouting toosoon. In sympathy with Mr. Willard, we rejoiced 
in the cordial reception given to his experimental clerical matinée of ‘ Judah.’ 
But, like Mr. Willard, we had reckoned without our host. We had assumed 
that the infinitesimal proportion of ecclesiastical objections to the enterprising 
manager's play represented substantially the opposition to it. Like him, we 
had rashly failed to take into account the possibilities of sulky silence, which 
would bide its time to make an attack upon the new departure. The first to 
fulminate upon the novel abomination was Mr. Spurgeon, who waxed abusively 
eloquent on the subject. The irreverent scoff at Mr. Spurgeon and recall a 
time when, as they assert, he celebrated the birth of twin Spurgeons by taking a 
party to a theatre or a circus, or some other “ workshop of the devil.” It is 
very easy to say, as we are strongly tempted to do, “ Oh, it doesn’t matter, it is 
only Mr. Spurgeon.” It is not only Mr. Spurgeon. The Newington Causeway 
prelate has a following, and that not a small one. Many, no doubt, go to hear 
him largely, if not entirely, out of curiosity, but many also follow him week 
after week and hang upon his lips for utterances that are invested with a 
spurious dignity of inspiration. The occasien is anodd one. He is advising an 
obscure theological school in the ethics of preaching. But before going into 
that, let us hear what the teacher of preachers has to say about the stage. 
“The Christian Church of the present day,” he says, “has played the harlot 
beyond the Church in any age. There are no amusements,” he adds, “ too 
vile for her. Her pastors have filled a theatre of late, and have set their mark 
by their clamours on the labours of play actors. To this we had come at last 
to which we never came before—no, not in Rome’s darkest hour. And, if you 


do not love Christ enough to be indignant about it, the Lord have mercy upon 
you.” 


We will discuss neither Mr. Spurgeon’s opinion of the modern stage nor his 
comparison with Rome (does he mean the Empire, by-the-way, or his old 
bugbear, the Church ?), for his knowledge of both is about on a par. Indeed, 
on other occasions he might boastfully confess that both might be represented 
by a negative quantity. Perhaps we ought to assume that he knows what he 
is talking about, but if he were tackled, he would probably consider himself in- 
sulted (it is an old joke) if anyone dared suppose that he ever entered a theatre, 
or had any knowledge “ of the labours of play-actors.” Mr. Spurgeon does not, 
however, stand alone, and perhaps one of the aptist illustrations of the weak- 
nesses of his position is to be found in a curious article in the Baptist Freeman, 
a journal which, in our ignorance, we believe not to have the pontifical sanction 
of the great Dissenting Cardinal. Speaking of the “ Judah” matinée it says :— 
“ A somewhat ingenious advertisement, as it appeared to us, was lately devised 
by the manager of a London theatre. A number of parsons were invited to 
attend the performance of a certain play. Its moral was, according to report, 
that it does not pay to tell a lie. Whether or not there was a slight tap for 
those who have bass misled by Tract No. 90 we cannot say.” 


We will leave on one side, as we can afford to do, the sneer at the “ some- 
what ingenious advertisement,” “a number of parsons,” and the spite of which the 
late Miss Miggs, of Barnaby Rudge fame, might have been proud ; but we will 
come to “its moral, according to report,” that “it does not pay to tell a lie.” 
We assume trat the Baptist Freeman, being run as a religious paper, pours its 
profits, whatever they may be, into religious laps and is edited by religious 
persons. Might we go further and hope that the report that brought that 
moral to the religious editorial ears was one duly certified from religious 
sources ? The question is pertinent and important, because none but the editor 
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of a religious paper, relying on the report of a thing he had not seen, would ever 
draw such a conclusion as is here set forth. That “it does not pay to tell a 
lie” is a shamelessly polemical way of putting it, to say the least ; and if one 
studies “ Judah” ak ag but a jaundiced Baptist eye, it is clear that the 
moral is rather that if Judah Llewellyn and Vashti Dethic had lowered them- 
selves to the standard of Baptist journalists their joint lie would have paid 
them remarkably well. 


Perhaps we may best measure the Baptist journalist by what follows. ‘“ None 
-of our staff had an invitation,” he says. If this is so, there was clearly an error 
on Mr. Willard’s part, and in a measure he may be held remotely responsible 
for the curious mental wanderings of the Baptist journalist. The next we may 
believe, if we like—* or would have acczpted it had one come.” Why refuse 
it ? He wanted the information. If that was only to be obtained at the risk of 
-damnation, why expose the inaccurate one to the peril? Or perhaps the mis- 
informer was considered the most likely subject for sacrifice. It is clear that 
there was a dearth of information. “Nor can we learn, after making some 
inquiries, that any minister connected with the Baptist Union was present. 
We should certainly have passed the matter by without notice, but we have 
received several inquiries, and learn that it has been made the occasion of more 
unproven and uncharitable scandal. Brethren who did not go surely need not 
-advertise their superior unwordliness until they have proof positive that others 
did. It is not the holiest spirit to enter the pulpit with the profession, ‘God, I 
thank Thee I am not as other men are,’ until there be some clear evidence as to 
what ‘other men are.’” 


So far the motive of the criticism is pretty clear, without the added evidence 
of the following passage :—‘‘ We must not forget that clergymen of a certain 
section of the Established Church make no secret of their interest in the 
theatre. In London there are those who openly accompany their choirs in 
attending a play. We expect that, were the truth known, it was gentlemen of 
this class who were invited and were present. There is a Church and State 
‘Guild. The fact is, theatrical people altogether mistake our abstinence from 
tthe theatre. It is not through sourness of spirit, nor is it because of ignorance 
-of the character of the modern drama. And certainly it is not from any 
unwillingness to enjoy innocent pleasure. It is because we believe the tendency 
of the stage is unhealthy. It is antagonistic to true religion. Its moral influ- 
‘ence is sometimes very bad.” 


But how do these gentlemen know? How do they get over their “ ignorance 
-of the character of the modern drama”? Not, surely, from personal attend- 
ance. Report, whence gained is not disclosed, is the only authority, and how 
poor a source it is may be best judged from what follows. The Baptist 
Freeman then proceeds to deal with “ The Deacon.” After getting the plot in 
a more or less distorted fashion from “a theatrical paper,” the writer premises 
that “we know something of the deacons of particular Baptist churches. They 
are, as a rule, large-hearted, broad-thoughted men, and would never act ina 
fashion like this,” i.e.,as in the play, and goes on to draw the following extra- 
ordinary inferences :—‘ What can be the lesson of such a play’ The noble 
thing in life is to court an actress, the ignoble to live an unworldly Christian 
life. A singularly worthy class of men are held uptoscorn. The theatre is 
all that is glorious, and the chapel all that is contemptible. Our young people 


are not likely to be encouraged to live noble lives by attending a play like 
this.” 


Can any greater perversity be conceived than this? Not one word is said in 
the play about the nobility of courting an actress, nor, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, about the ignoble thing being to lead an unworldly Christian life. In 
somewhat crude and sketchy fashion the ignorant prejudice against actors and 
actresses is satirised with a completely good-humoured hand. There is no trace 
of contemptuous feeling shown or evoked against the deacon himself, for 
whom, in ‘fact, our sympathies are asked, since his hatred of all connected with 
the stage is accounted for by the pathetic story of his daughter's disappearance. 
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‘It 'is-absolutely untrue ‘that a singularly worthy class of ‘men are held up ‘to- 
scorn. The'laughter is without a sting in it for the most sensitive hide. “The 
sudden ‘conversion of the worthy sausage-maker is far too sudden and too 
unconvincing to be taken seriously, and if anyone is laughed at it is the 
sausage-maker and local magnate, the man who will compel his hands ‘in 
future to attend the theatre as he has previously forced them to abstain from 
it, and not an earnestly religious man of any denomination. 


These ars abaconsaaner are so absurd and conceived in so’petty ‘a spirit,. 


that the evil:they are capable of would be insignificant if they were y 
people who had the means of comparing them with the facts as shown by the actual 
performances. But that is not the case. The people who read the Freeman 
are already predisposed to regard the theatre with horror, and who can wonder: 
if statements, such as we have quoted, are accepted as Gospel, and operate 
to confirm the already too bitter, unreasoning hatred? It may be that there are 
people so constituted that the theatre will work moral evil in'them, if they do- 
not avoid its: temptations ; but that is no justification for a libellous distortion 
‘of known ‘facts for the purpose, more or less honestly undertaken, of rousing 
religious and often‘fanatical prejudice. 


‘In the same article there is a further illustration of this unfairly hostile 
spirit. ‘Here the writer pays THe THEATRE the honour of quotingit. “Then 
we open THE THEATRE and extract the story of another play (‘The Book- 
maker.’) Now, in seeking the welfare of the people at the present hour, we 
find that gambling is a terrible curse, and that we are called upon to make the 
most.resolute efforts to check it. "What is the theatre doing to help to stop the 
abomination? The magazine article thus concludes: ‘The Bookmaker’ .is 
a healthy play, well written, and should achieve success wherever acted. But 
we do not hesitate to express our opinion that it is calculated to give young 
men an admiration for gambling and the ‘ bookmaker.’ Here, again, the 
theatre is in clear opposition to the Church. We are not professing to state all 
our grounds for abstention from the modern theatre. We content ourselves. 
by stating that these two plays, which have just appeared, and have been 
picked out almost at random, are in definite, vigorous antagonism to the spirit 
of the gospel of. Jesus Christ.” 


Poor “ Bookmaker”! "What has he done to deserve this? What will Mr. 
Piggott think of this savage assault upon the morality of his harmless little 
play? But what, above all, are we to think of the moral fibre of the young men 
in whom the spectacle of a successful bookmaker by his advice enabling a young 
lady to win some money excites such an “admiration for gambling and the 
bookmaker” as to lead them into temptation ? If there are such young people 
then the theatre is no place for them, nor is there any place for them among 
men and‘women fairly responsible for their actions. Anyone whom “ The 
Bookmaker” would lure from the path of rectitude should be early placed 
under the kindly but strict supervision of friends lest he fare worse in the less 
sympathetic but highly necessary confinement of one of Her Majesty’s gaols. 
or lunatic asylums. We do not propose to follow the writer into its assertion 
as to the definite, vigorous antagonism to the spirit of the gospel of Jesus. 
Christ. We should probably differ too widely as to what constitutes the neces- 
sary elements of ‘that spirit, and so drift into a religious controversy quite 
beyond the scope ofthis magazine. We will content ourselves with asking the 
Freeman if it thinks that the moral tone of “The Bookmaker” would have: 
been elevated if, instead of representing the principal character as a fairly good 
and absolutely human creature, the author had invested him with the orthodox 
infernal attributes of horns, hoofs, pitchfork, and tail, and if'he believes that in 
‘such a case a single young person, whether of the weakest or the strongest. 
moral constitution, would have been in the slightest degree turned against. the 

evils of gambling if he: had the gambling spirit in him. 


‘Miss“Mary Collette (whose portrait appears’in this month's issue), has already 
given evidence that she: will support the reputation of the dramatic family from 
which -she ‘springs. ‘The young actress’s grandparents were Mr. and Mrs. 
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Wilton, of Mr. Chute’s Bristol stock company ; her aunt, the celebrated Marie- 
Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft) ; ‘her’ mother, Blanche, was associated with all the. 
successes of the little ‘ in Tottenham Street, and her father is Charles. 

- Collette, ‘the well-known ‘actor. Miss Collétte’s “absolute first appearance” 
was as ‘Wilkins Micawber, junior, atthe Theatre Royal, Southampton, January 
20, 1883, when she was of course:quite.a child. In 1888, Mr. nell Mrs. Kendal 
engaged the ‘young aspirant as an understudy at the St. James’s, and she- 
travelled with them during their autumn tour, and made her ‘really first 
appearance as an actress at the Theatre Royal, Hull, September 10, 1888, as 
Suzanne in “The Ironmaster,” during her first week played Lucy Franklin 
in ‘A Scrap of Paper,” and Felicity Gunnion in “The Squire,” and remained 
with the Kendals till December 1, having gained favourable notice in all the 
principal towns they visited. From January 21 to March 23, 1889, Miss Collette 
was a member of Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s Opera Comique Company, creating the 
part of Rosie in “Tares,” and playing Matilda Jane in “A Regular Fix.” On 
February 12 she created Mildred Selwyn in Sydney Grundy’s play “A Fool's. 
Paradise,” at the Gaiety, andachieved a success, which was repeated on April-4, 
as Nell in Alec Nelson’s “The Landlady.” On May 31, Miss Collette was the 
_ Winifred, at the ‘Prince.of ‘Wales's, in-Mr. Sapte’s “‘ Marah,” re-named 
“ The Convict’s Wife.” October 10 saw her.playing Nellie in “The Colonel,” 
at the Comedy Theatre, under Miss Henrietta Lindley’s management, and after- 
touring with the play reappeared in London as Maria in “The School for 
Scandal,” December 12, on the occasion of Miss Annie Rose’s matinée at the 
Vaudeville. This performance induced Mr. Thomas Thorne to engage her for 
a long term, commencing January 11, 1890, when she again played Maria. On Feb- 
ruary 9, Miss Collette made a most decided hit as Jenny in the first production 
of “Clarissa,” and filled the part throughout the run, as she did also of Dolly 
Primrose in “ Miss Tomboy ” April 25, 1890, she created Ethel Evergreen (a great 
success) in John Aylmer’s comedy “Changes,” and May 22, 1890, Kitty in Mrs. 
Bancroft’s play, “ A Riverside Story.” Besides this record of two years’ good work, 
Miss Collette has appeared in numerous entertainments in the cause of charity, 
and as a tour de force recited “Oh, Monsieur !” in French at one of her father’s 
matinées given at the Prince of Wales’, May 30, 1889, and did so with as pure 
an accent as a Frenchwoman’s. Miss Collette was a favourite pupil of the late 
John Maclean, learned music and the piano under Miss Fanny Davies and 
Matilde Wurm, and is still studying singing under Signor Fiari, of the R.A.M., 
who expresses the highest opinion of her capabilities. The young actress has 
an intense love for her profession, and in it she is certain to make her mark. 


“Still Waters Run Deep,” in which Miss Mary Moore and Mr. Charles 
Wyndham are now appearing, gives us most acceptable subjects for one of our 
photographs. There is no necessity at present to again give a record of either 
actor or actress ; the versatile powers of the one and the beauty and sympathetic 
acting of the other have made for them a world-wide reputation. 


Mr. Alec Nelson’s comedietta “‘ Madcap,” produced for the first time at the 
Comedy on the evening of Friday, October 17, was, if a little wanting in 
originality, pleasing, and touched the right chord ; save thatjhe made his heroine 
transform herself into a street arab, and climb down by the ivy from an up- 
stairs window, which turned her into a little too much of a tomboy, the 
story is very simple. It is merely that Daphne has been brought up by Mrs. 
Barton whose son Jack has for a tutor one John Read. Though {participating 
in all Jack’s games, and with a strong partiality for racing, cricket, lawn tennis, 
&c., Daphne a true heart in her little bosum, and prefers the more staid 
tutor to the volatile Jack, who proposes, but is refused in a very pretty little 
scene. The tutor says that he must leave, but Daphne is sufficiently clever to 
lead: him on to an avowal whilst he is announcing his intention. This would 
have been very charming had it not been spoilt to a certain extent by Daphne's 
having only a moment before appeared as a poor boy, she having put on this 
dress which was intended to be worn in some coming private theatricals. Miss 
Rhoda Larkin played Daphne naively -and with very great charm. She con- 
trived to give one the idea of a madcap, but yet of a gentlewoman at the same 
time. Mr. P. S. Champion was fresh and natural as the youthful Jack Barton, 
but Mr.G. Kennedy was too:staid as the tutor Jonh Read Miss Helen Lambert 
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was a pleasant Mrs. Barton. The audience appeared pleased with the little 
‘piece, gave it a good reception, and called for the author. ‘“‘ Madcap ” preceded 
** Nerves” which continues to attract, thanks to the excellence of the acting of 
‘Messrs. Hawtrey and Edward Righton and Mesdames Sophie Larkin, Lottie 
-Venne, and Lydia Cowell. Owing to the illness of Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, Mr. 
H. Kemble has resumed the part of Buxom Brittle, and Miss Vane Featherston 
strengthens the cast by her most capable rendering of Violet Armytage, 
originally played by Miss Maud Millett. 


“ His Last Chance,” played on Monday, October 13, at the Gaiety, is the 
work of Herbert Harraden, to which Ethel Harraden has contributed some 
pretty music. The little musical comedietta was well interpreted by Miss Loie 
Fuller who sang nicely. and by Mr. Minshull, the lady having to entice a very 
bashful lover into making a proposal. 


The “Playgoers’ Club” had a treat on Tuesday evening, October 7, when W. 
Davenport Adams, one of our most observant critics, chatted with them—for 
we will not call it lectured to the members—on the drama of his recollection 
since the year 1868. Wisely, perhaps, he did not tell them so much of what 
has been going on in London—for it is easy now-a-days for those who take an 
interest in the stage, and the doings thereon, to obtain information as to every- 
thing that has happened during the past twenty-six years—but picked out the 
plums in the same way that in his two pleasant little works “ Byways” and 
“Rambles in Bookland,” he takes us off the beaten track of London into the 
= sidepaths of the provinces (for we suppose we can look upon Edin-: 

urgh and Glasgow in dramatic doings as merely byways compared with the 
great Roman road of London). And so he gave us little bits of information as 
to Phelps, Amy Sedgwick, Julia Matthews, Adelaide Neilson, Kate Saville, and 
Miss Glyn in their early days, and of the parts in which they appeared in the 
modern Athens. Told us something of Celeste, Helen Faucit, and of the Hay- 
market company ; touched upon Buckstone and his nattiness of attire ; recorded 
the parts in which Wilson Barrett and Miss Heath shone, made a passing refer- 
ence to Schneider ; paid a well-deserved tribute to Mapleson, and the admirable 
combination of vocalists who gave such excellent performances at cheap prices ; 
told us how great Mackintosh and Charles Groves used to be ia pantomine ; and 
reminded us how H. J. Loveday, now Mr. Irving’s right hand, once led the 
orchestra at the Royal. He referred to Florence St. John, then known as 
Florence Leslie, and the naiveté of her histrionic efforts when she first appeared 
as a member of the pantomine company at the Gaiety in Edinburgh ; and then 
going on to Glasgow he gave us some interesting casts of plays there, and what 
Fanny Brough, Laura Linden, and E. W. Garden did, and how Rose Leclercq 
and Florence Terry were the heroines in “ Broken Hearts,” and what a loss to 
comedy was the death of Frederick Marshall. He touched on Henry Hamilton 
as Caleb Deecie in “Two Roses,” long before he had.become a dramatic author, 
praised Craven Robertson and kis two sisters, and paid a well deserved tribute 
to Richard Younge’s capabilities as a comedian ; and so he referred to George 
Alexander and the excellent comic songs he used to sing as quite a boy, and 
how he used to make up so well ; and spoke of Salvini and Irving’s charming 
rformance of Charles [, and how he (W. D. A’s) éloge was kindly set down to 
is having partaken of a chicken and champagne supper. He also reminded us of 
Phyllis Glover, and of how Rutland Barrington supported Mrs. Howard Paul in 
her entertainment, and of interviews with Charles Mathews ; and of Mrs. 
Stirling’s performance of Lady Teazle when she was sixty years of age ; and 
how that when Mrs. Bernard Beere went to Glaszow to play juvenile lead in old 
comedy, under the zgis of Mrs. Chippendale, she was so amateurish that no one 
would have imagined that she ct ever have played “ La Tosca,” and he was 
even able to record almost a failure of Ellen Terry in the part of “Frou-Frou,” 
and hinted that Richard Mansfield, the now character actor and tragedian, once 
eave one of Grossmith’s parts in Gilbert and Sullivan opera, and expressed 
is wish that Mrs. Kendal in “ All for Her,” Miss Wallis as Isabella in ‘“‘ Measure 
for Measure,” and Mrs. Langtry as Galatea could now be seen in London. 


_ We have been able to give but the merest outline of the many interesting 
little memories that were recalled. We must only add that which Davenport 
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Adams said as to himself and the work of the critic and the mission of the 
drama, He owned himself to be an enthusiast, that he loved the play, and that 
he considered the first “‘ mission” of the drama was to entertain. If with that 
could be combined instruction and moral elevation, so much the better, though 
-he of course does not for a moment support anything that is course, low, or im- 
pure, and he also gave us the spirit in which to record “ first nights” ; and it 
would be well if all critics were animated by the same spirit—that of kindliness 
‘towards manager, author, and actor, bearing in mind that a few words written by 
a man whose liver, perhaps, is out of order, or whose work is distasteful to him, 
pons exercise a life long evil influence over the career of those whom he passes 
under survey—his recorded words may mean to them either obscurity and 
poverty, or good repute and competence. Mr. B. W. Findon was in the chair. 
The Playgoers mustered in great force, and held an animated debate after- 
wards, winding up with a cordial and well-deserved vote of thanks to their 
entertainer for the absorbing facts he had set before them. For those who 
are interested in the matter, it may be well to mention that a verbatim report 
will be found in the Stage newspaper of October 10, 1890. 


The American rights of that charming little comedy of Mr. Fred Romer’s, 
‘“ April Showers,” has been purchased by Mr. Palmer, for Madison Square 
Theatre, New York, where it will be swe produced. 

Saturday evening, September 19, saw the 200th performance of “A Pair of 
“Spectacles,” which was celebrated by the return of Mr. John Hare after his 
holiday, to take up the part of Benjamin Goldfinch. The piece went with re- 
newed zest and appears likely to continue its prosperous run. During the short 
ee of Miss Kate Rorke in October, her part was played by Miss Laura 
‘Hanson. 


The fresh attraction during the past month at St. George’s Hall has been Mr. 
\Corney Grain’s new sketch called ‘Seaside Mania.” It is one of the brightest 
‘that this popular entertainer has given us, passing in review and cleverly satir- 
ising everyday characters. The songs “I Took a Holiday in the Bosom of my 
Family,” a very droll effusion on “Sky Signs,” and a Scotch song were amongst 
‘the best numbers. Misses Fanny Holland and Kate Tully, Messrs. Alfred 
Reed, Avalon Collard, and J. L. Mackay are very amusing in “ Carnival Time,” 
‘by Malcolm Watson and Corney Grain, which continues to be an attraction. 


© “The Black Rover” has been considerably improved since its first perform- 
ance. Mr. Charles Collette’s part has been written up by himself ; and the 
-clever comedian has considerably brightened the third act. Mr. Sinclair Dunn 
replaced Mr. Mancini for a time, and Miss Giulia Warwick on the evening of 
the 18th appeared as Isidora with manifest advantage.: ‘“‘The Crusader and 
the Craven,” with an amusing libretto by Mr. W. Allison, and some bright and 
‘taking music by Mr. Percy Reeve has strengthened the programme, effectively 
rendered as it has been by Miss Effie Chapuy as Dame Alice, Mr. William 
— as the Crusader ‘Sir Rupert, and Mr. John Le Hay as the Minstrel 
Blondel. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree and his company re-appeared at the Haymarket on 
October 5th after a most successful tour in the provinces. The interrupted 
run of “ A Village Priest” was resumed, and Mr. Grundy’s play was again most 
favourably received. Miss Julia Neilson for a few nights appeared as Margaret, 
and played the part with great tenderness. She was also seen to much advan- 
tage in W. 8. Gilbert’s “ Comedy and Tragedy,” as Clarice, with Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould as the Duc D’Orleans, Mr. F. Terry as D'Aulnay, Mr. Charles Allan as 
Doctor Choquart; and Mr. Leith as the Abbé Dubois. Mr. Carl Ambruster’s 
-selection of new piéces with which he returned from abroad afforded a great 
itreat to musical amateurs. 


“ Sweet Nancy” was revived at the Royalty Theatre under the management 
‘of Miss Harriett Jay on October 6. he changes in the cast consisted in 
Mr. Yorke Stephens as Sir Roger Tempest, which he played very well, his only 
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fault being that he was a little too juvenile. Mr. Garthorne was but a stolid 
eonventional Frank Musgrave, Miss McNulty was a very fascinating Mre- 
Huntly. The third act has been considerably amended. “ Pepper's Diary” by 
Mr. Arthur Morris, which was the lever de rideau was an amusing trifle, taken 
from the French, and excellently played by Messrs. Hendrie and H. V. 
Esmond and Miss McNulty. 


The Court Theatre re-opened on October 11 with Mr. Pinero’s four act: 
faree the “Cabinet Minister,” with but two important changes in the cast. 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq appearing ae the Dowager Countess of Drumdurris, and 
Mr. Frank Rodney as Valentine White ; both were thoroughly efficient. The 
play went with a laugh from start to finish. 


Mr. E. S. Willard took leave of London audiences on the evening of Sep- 
tember 27, appearing as Cyrus Blenkarn in the second act of “The Middleman” 
and the Welsh Minister in “ Judah,” with Miss Winifred Emery as Vashti 
Dethic and Mr. E. W. Gardiner as Juxon Prall. Mr. Willard was greeted 
almost with affection. The little speech he made was graceful and grateful, 
and at its close the audience expressed their wishes for his speedy return. 

“ Still Waters Run Deep,” which was such a success in the early part of the 
year 1888, was revived at the Criterion on October 13. Mrs. Bernard Beere, 
happily recovered from her serious illness, was once more able to appear as Mrs. 
Sternhold, a character which she has considerably altered from the original 
reading, and which she may certainly be considered to have improved. Mr. 
Wyndham was again excellent as John Mildmay, and Miss Mary Moore a very 
sweet Mrs. Mildmay. Mr. Blakeley resumed with much unction the character of 
Potter, Mr. S. Valentine was Dunbilk, and Mr. F. Atherley clever as Langford. 
The new Captain Hawksley was Mr. Arthur Elwood, who adopted an excellent 
reading, making of the adventurer a thorough gentleman in outward appearance 
and manner. He was cool and incisive, but could be tigerish enough when 
oceasion arose. ‘“ Dearest Mamma ” was also played, in which Mr. W.. Blakeley 
was a very amusing Browser, E. Maurice a thoroughly cynical Nettle Croker,. 
Miss M. A. Victor genuinely comic as the meddling Mrs. Breezley Fizzle, and 
Miss E. Terriss delightful as Edith Clinton. 


A special dramatic performance of “The School for Scandal,” :under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Hastings, was given at the Crystal Palace on Thursday 
afternoon, October 16. Should Mr. Beerbohm Tree contemplate producing 
the play at the Haymarket he will have to alter very considerably his reading 
of Sir Peter Teazle to make it acceptable to the London public, for he makes. 
the old beau a man of seventy at least, querulous, senile, and lacking that dis- 
tinction which would persuade a young woman to marry him. Mrs. Tree’s 
Lady Teazle was a graceful performance. The Charles Surface of Mr. Terry 
was a little too foppish, and scarcely robust enough, and Mr. Lewis Waller was 
teo genial as Joseph. The Sir Benjamin Backbite of Mr. Eric Lewis, the Sir 
Oliver Surface-of Mr. H. Kemble, the Moses of Mr. Edward Righton, and the 
Trip of Mr. Charles Brookfield were all excellent. Miss Ettie Williams played 
Maria very sweetly. 


Mr. Clement Scott has very kindly consented to act as Chairman to a 
committee which is organising a benefit for the widow of the late Charles Du 
Val, on November 19, at the Shaftesbury Theatre. the use of which has very 

nerously been given by Mr. Lancaster, the proprietor. The case is a most 

serving one, and already many liberal offers of assistance have been made, so- 
that the programme should prove an attractive one. 


Mr. Edward Compton informs us that at the termination of the Compton 
Comedy Company’s present tour (during which they complete ten years’ work 
with the old comedies), it is his intention to play in London for a time, com- 
mencing operations about a year hence, i.c., in November, 1891. Mr. Compton 
will not depend on the old plays, as heretofore, when he comes to town, but will 
rely entirely upon new ones, one of which, by a celebrated author, he will pro- 
duce in the provinces about January next. 
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eg - nome that Mr. Arthur Goddard intends calling the work that he 

or some time been enga upon respecting the contemporary stage 
and which is about to be i by Messrs. Sess and Son Players’ of 
the Period.” It will incl anecdotal, biographical, and critical monographs. 
of Messrs. Irving, Wilson Barrett, Beerbohm Tree, Bancroft, Willard, and 
fifteen other actors of the day. The work will contain photographs of the sub- 
jects, and numerous character portraits by Messrs. F. Barnard, J. Bernard 
Partridge, Townsend, Pilotel, and other well-known artists. 


The autumn Exhibition of the 19th Century Art Society opened to the 
public on Monday, the 26th October, at the Conduit Street Galleries. 


In our October issue, in Mr. W. Davenport Adams’ article on “E. S&S 
Willard,” at page 162, line 9, for Asa Trenchard read Sir Edward Trenchard. 


New plays proluced and important revivals in London, from September 20, 
1890, to October 16, 1890 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus® ). 


Sept. 22° “Venus,” burlesque, in three acts, by William Yardley, Edward 
Rose and Augustus Harris, music by John Crook. Grand. 

22 “The Follies of the Day,” realistic drama, in four acts, by H. P. 
Grattan and J. Eldred. Standard. 

23 “The Black Rover,” melodramatic opera, in three acts, written and 
composed by Luscombe Searelle. Globe. 

25 “The Struggle for Life,” four act drama, adapted from Alphonse 
Daudet’s La Lutte pour la Vie, by Robert Buchanan and Fred 
Horner. Avenue. 

“The Whirlwind,” four act comedy, by Sydney Rosenfeld (for 
copyright purposes). Elephant and Castle. 

7 a Among Thieves,” drama in five acts, by Frank Harvey. 

rand. 

“Carmen up to Data,” two act burlesque, written by G. R. Sims and 
nied Pettitt, music by Meyer Lutz (ltirst time in London). 

aiety. 

“Sweet Nancy,” comedy, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan. 
Royalty. 

“Pepper's Diary,” comedietta, by Arthur Morris. Royalty. 

“ A Village Priest,” by Sydney Grundy. Haymarket. 

“The Crusader and the Craven,” medieval operetta, words by W. 
Allison, music by Percy Reeve. Globe. 

“The Sixth Commandment,” romantic play, in five acts, by Robert 
Buchanan. Shaftesbury. 

“ La Cigale,” original opera comique, in three acts, written by MM. 
Chivot and Duru, composed by Audran. English version written 
and composed by F. C. Burnand and Ivan Caryll. Lyric. 

11° “ The Cabinet Minister,” farce, infour acts, by A. W. Pinero. Court. 

“ Still Waters Run Deep,” comedy, in three asts, by Tom Taylor. 
Criterion. 

13 “His Last Chance,” comedietta, in one act, by Herbert Harraden, 
music by Ethel Harraden. Gaiety. 

17 “Madcap,” comedietta, in one act, by Alec Nelson. Comedy. 


”? 
In the Provinces, from September 18, 1890, to October 16, 1890. 


Sept. 22 “The Gamekeeper’s Wife,” one act “fore piece,” by Mrs. Hodgson 
and Archibald Hodgson. Prince of Wales’s, Southampton. 
22 “Carmen up to Data,” burlesque, in two acts, by George R. Sims 
and Henry Pettitt, music by Meyer Lutz. Shakespeare, Liverpool. 
“Unreal Riches,” original play, in one act, by Cecil Raleigh. 
’ Theatre Royal, Reading. 
“The Junior Partner,” three-act farcical comedy, by Thomas 
Naden. T.R., Windsor. 
“The Accuser,” drama, in three acts, by Richard Lee. T.R., 
Margate. 
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“ Acting the Law,” melodrama. in five acts, by Don Glover. T.R., 
Brentford. 

“ Black Diamonds; or, Lights and Shadows of Pit Life;” realistic 
drama, in five acts, by K. Fenlon Mackay and Louis S. Denbigh, 
(for copyright purposes). Alexandra, Southend. 

“May and December,” one-act play, by Wynn Miller. Amphi- 
theatre, Ramsgate. 

“Surprises ; or, A Day at Coney Island,” musical comedy, in three 
acts, by Clarence Burnette. T.R , Workington. 

“ Men of Metal,” original drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and 
Hugh R. Silver. T.R., Barnsley. 

“Blanche Farreau,”’ military drama, in four acts, adapted by 
William Calvert from Charles Gibbon’s novel “For the King.” 
New Royal, Liverpool. 

“Jesmond Dene,” drama, in four acts (authors unannounced) 
T.R., Ipswich. 

“The Night Express,” play written in a prologue and three acts, by 
Gerald Holcroft. T.R., Edmonton. 

“School for Scandal,” Sheridan’s comedy. Crystal Palace. 


In Paris, from September 16, 1890, to October 14, 1890. 


Sept. 20 
24° 

27 

7 

8 

10 


14 


““Madame Othello,” three-act vaudeville, by Maxime Boucheron 
and Ernest Morel. Cluny. 

“La Maitresse Legitime,” four-act comedy, by Louis Daryl. Odéon. 

“ L’Ogre,” five-act drama, by Jules de Marthold. Ambigu. 

“L’ Art de Tromper les t emmes,” three-act comedy, by Paul Ferrier 
and Emile de Najac. Gymnase. 

‘Marie Stuart, Reine d’Ecose,” five-act drama, by L. Cressonois 
and C. Samson, incidental. Théditre Historique (Chateau d’Eau). 
“Ces Monstres d’Hommes,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by M:M. 

René Lafon and Darsay. Déjazet. 
“Les Femmes des Amis,” comedy, in three acts, by M.M. Blum and 
Toché. Palais Royal. 





